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E machine is man’s utmost ability and skill multi- 
plied thousands of times. 

The world's inventors and engineers are always striking 
for mechanical perfection. 
For sixty-seven years Waltham has been inventing and 
perfecting machines for watch-building — machines to 
create perfection of accuracy and unlimited durability in 
every part of a Waltham watch. 
And Waltham machinery is so far in advance of other 
watch machine development that it provides many rea- 
sons why Waltham watches invariably excel all other 
watches in mechanical perfection and accuracy. 
The machine illustrated above cuts the pinions, or gears, 
which distribute power to the escapement. Years have 
been spent by Waltham inventors in perfecting this one 
unit. 
No other watch has the smooth running gears and 
scientifically built power transmission that you find in 
a Waltham watch. 
When you buy a Waltham watch, the wonderful ma- 
chines back of the watch itself are represented in what 
you pay for it. 
This mechanical perfection provides also the lowest up- 
keep cost of any watch made today. And there are many 
other unanswerable reasons why the Waltham watch is 
unsurpassed in life-long value. Therefore, your watch 
selection should be a Waltham. 
Write for a valuable booklet that is a liberal “watch” 
education. Sent free upon request. The Waltham Watch 





Ribbon loops patented 








Wa'tham Cushion 10 Ligne 
Ribbon Wrist Watch 
$95.00 and up 


Company, Waltham, Mass. 


Makers of the famous Waltham air-friction quality Speedometers 
and Automobile Time-pieces used on the world’s leading cars 





WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
GIFTS THAT LAST 
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Victrola instruments are made 


for use 


with Victor records 


Not Victor records alone, 
nor yet the Victrola alone, 
but both together bring 
about the perfect musical 
result. This is fully evident 
when you play Victor 
records on Victrola instru- 
ments. In no other way 
can you get such lifelike 
reproductions, nor repro- 
ductions which meet the 
approval of the artists 
themselves. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 


"HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


Victrola No. 330, $350 
Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE OUTLOOK ™ 


THE MAIL BAG 


JUSTICE AND HUNGER 


 apeweng is ever present in China. Last 
year it was Honan, Shantung, 
Shensi, and Chihli provinces—north 
China. This year it is Kweichow, Hu- 
nan, north Kiangsu, Anhui, and parts of 
Honan and Shantung. No appeal is 
being made for foreign help, as consider- 
able sums of money left over from the 


North China Famine Relief last year 
are available for use in central and 
seuth® China this year, besides funds 


from the customs and communications 
surtaxes. In Hunan the famine now is 
due to prolonged drought last summer, 
while in Anhui, northern Kiangsu, and 
Honan it is due to flood. Foreigners do 
not fully realize the different conditions 
prevailing in this vast land. 

No foreign aid is being given to 
Kweichow Province, southwest China, in 
spite of terrible conditions there, as we 
all feel that if the fields which were 
given over to opium,last year had been 
planted to rice and wheat and corn there 
would have been no famine this year. 
In Hunan we are giving assistance to 
no district where opium is found grow- 
ing. 

The anarchic conditions prevailing 
throughout China are in large measure 


responsible for the prevalent want, 3nd: 


suffering. For instance, here in ‘Hunah 


military officers and istrict officials « 
secretly encourage,epivin-growing. Also)’ 
in spite of the rice Shortagé.im,; Hunan, “ 


military officers aré profiteéring in. ricé 
and exporting it *to*other provinces. 
Again, as the district magistrates have 
to buy their posts. and hold them for 
only a few months, they have no inter- 
est in the welfare of their districts, so 
granaries are not replenished and no 
effort is made to help the poor farmers. 
Armed robbery is rife, especially in the 
southwest of Hunan. In one district 
(county) 150 villages*and tons of grain 
were burned by thesé marauding tu-fei. 
In the same district. 200 Chinese have 
been kidnapped this past winter and 
held for rahsom. 

Americans who contributed to famine 
relief in China last year may know that 
their money is. honestly used with a 
minimum of waste and overhead to save 
the lives of the poor Chinese farmers. 
But there must be an end to this famine 
relief somewhere, because the Chinese 
officials are coming to think that they 
can squeeze their people unmercifully, 
profiteer in foodstuffs, and divert har- 
vest fields to opium-growing, and that 
it won’t matter, because the rich Ameri- 
cans will come to the aid of the starving 
farmers! 

If the great mass of the Chinese could 
only rise up and throw off the yoke of 
militarism and corrupt “democracy”! 
But they have neither arms nor money. 
The one hope is for partial disarmament 
under some sort of foreign control, in 
return for a foreign loan through the 
banking consortium, and a foreigner to 
see that the guns and equipment are 
actually turned in for destruction, a cer- 





tain amount being paid over to each 
“soldier” as he is discharged and turns 
in his arms and equipment. Things are 
going from bad to worse here in China, 
and there seems to be no leader whom 
more than three or four of the twenty- 
one provinces will recognize. The Can- 
ton Government is far better than the 
helpless gang at Peking. Wu Pei-fu 
one-time hope of China, is so surrounded 
by corrupt lieutenants that he is useless. 
The uncrowned King of Manchuria, 
Chang Tso-lin, is a tool of the Prussian 
militarists who still control Japan. And 
so it goes. And yet, when there is no 
justice in China even for Chinese, some 


people talk about giving up _ extra- 
territoriality! Roeer D. WoLcort. 
Changsha, Hunan Province, China. 


WHAT OUR SOLDIERS READ 


[The writer of this letter is one of the 


field secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. who 
has lately returned from Coblenz.] 
land were 


o soldiers in a foreign 
N ever so fortunate in the matter of 
reading as has been our little army in 
Germany. It fell heir to the collection 
made by the American Library Associa- 
tion for the A. E. F. (some 35,000 vol- 
umes), and current books were added 
‘by, gifts from the A. L. A., individuals, 
and the American Y. M. C. A., which 


‘has conducted the soldiers’ libraries in 


the occupied area, Every unit has had 
its bookcase, while the main library has 


» been housed in one ofthe finest build- 


ings in Coblenz. This was once a club 
of Prussian. officers, the comforts and 
elegancies of which the Yankee soldier 
has accepted as a matter of course. 

Books have been made to play a large 
part at the army hospital, where che 
Association secretary has daily trundled 
the little shelf-wagon through the wards. 
She has kept a novel by Zane Grey al- 
ways in reserve to read aloud to men 
coming out of ether, for she has found 
that these stories hold them in the 
midst of pain when nothing else will. 
During weeks of convalescence many 
men have learned the pleasure held be- 
tween book covers. The “firsts” are this 
secretary’s special delight. A man met 
his first Outlook in her hut one day, and 
was shortly after heard advising a 
fellow-patient, “Now, if you really want 
to know what France is doing, and why 
she is doing it, you just better read The 
Outlook, and you will know a lot more 
thah you do now.” Another began his 
cruise into literature by way of volumes 
of cartoons. He returned his first story, 
an adventure yarn, on the scheduled 
date, but asked to take it for a second 
reading. “For,” he explained, “a fellow 
who never read a book before can’t get 
the hang of it all at once.” 

The readers range from “firsts” to 
highbrows indeed, however, like the 
youth in khaki who shook the dust of 
the library from his feet when it failed 
to supply Swinburne complete, and the 
other young man who called for Plato 


and Aristotle. 
Plato was forthcoming, but for Aristotle 


an 8. O. S. was sent to the American 


library at Paris. Before the desk a ma 


who wants a book on mining law is fol- 
lowed by the French clerk who insists 


that she wishes to read “Evano,” with 


a misleading accent on the second syl- 
lable of the name of Walter Scott’s most 
These are fol- 
lowed by the man who, taking advantage 
of the rate of exchange to purchase a 
fine microscopic outfit, comes in for a 


popular hero, Ivanhoe. 


work on microscopy. 
The library has been the court of last 


resort for every imaginable problem— 


when bowling alleys were to be built, 
for instance, or American plumbing to 
be installed, or army mules to be poi- 
soned. In these last months there has 
been a run on shelves never before popu- 
lar, the 395’s, which, as any librarian 
will tell you, are books on etiquette. 
The men have been going home. Many 
are leaving the Army. Beyond his baili- 
wick the soldier is shy, and will tell you 
quite humbly that in the Army he has 
forgotten how the outside world behaves. 
EveLInE W. BRrAINARD. 


New York City. 


LETTERS TO MR. TAYLOR 


I READ with interest your article on 

“The Great Under-Weight Delusion” 
in The Outlook of March 15, and am 
wishing that there could be reprints of 
this article for use in the schools in the 
State. 

It has seeméd to some of us that there 
was too great stress being laid on the 
under-weight test, not because it was 
not important, but because so often it is 
the only factor that is taken into con- 
sideration, and your article will do 
much to counteract this. 

HeLen G. MILLER, 
Office of Executive Secretary, 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


I cannot tell how much I appreciate 
that article of yours in The Outlook for 
March 15. I think you have performed 
a conspicuous service. 

F. M. Greece, 
Department of Psychology, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 


University Place, Nebraska. 


PRACTICING LUKE X. 33, 34 
AND MATTHEW XXVI. 35-40 


I HAVE:}lately read of a Protestant 
church in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
which employs a physician to treat the 
poor and needy of the city. 

There seem to be great possibilities 
for such service in all our large cities. 
I thought perhaps you might care to 
consider giving the idea publicity. It 
seems to me that if the Church first 
cares for the physical needs of especially 
the poor and discouraged, the way will 
be opened to teach these people the 
things of the spirit which they so much 
need. Harry G. DENNISON. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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ss| LS LOIS Offer too good to be true 
Many & 
baili- a 
l you § , . ; : 
» has | Is it possible that we are offering a value too great to be credible? 
aves. Do people shy at the thought of getting too much for their money ? 
RD. : 
E recently mailed several read and re-read; books which bear have already been purchased by peo- 
thousand circulars to book- reading a score of times. ple in every walk of life. 
OR lovers. We described and Each of these volumes is complete Yet we know, from our daily mail, 
pictured these thirty volumes of the -—+this is not that abomination, a cdl- that many thousands of people still 
e on 4 Little Leather Library honestly, sin- lection of extracts; the paper is a cannot believe we can sell 30 such 
sion” | cerely, accurately. But we received high-grade white wove antique, equal volumes for $2.98 (plus postage). We 
1 am relatively few orders. to that used in books selling at $1.50 do not know how to combat this 
ts of Then we mailed several more thou- to $2.00; the type is clear and easy to skepticism. All we can say is: send 
n the sand circulars to booklovers, this time read; the binding is a beautiful limp for these 30 volumes; if you are not 
enclosing a sample cover of one ofthe material, tinted in antique copper and _ satisfied, return them. at any time 
there volumes illustrated above. Orders green, and so handsomely embossed within a month and you will not be 
1 the came in by the hundred! The reason, as to give it the appearance of hand out one penny. Of the thousands of 
was we believe, is that most people cannot tooled leather. readers who purchased this set not 
it As believe we can really offer so great a And, though each of these volumes oe in a hundred expressed dissatis- 
con- value unless they see a sample! is complete (the entire set contains faction for any reason whatever. 
1 do In this advertisement, naturally, it over 3.000 pages), a volume can be 
: a8 pa sagan isl ed saci gre bs carried conveniently wherever you go, Send No Money 
sample volume. DESL WE Cé in your pocket or purse; several can nee ‘ ‘ 
‘y, | to describe and picture the books in ; bene No description, no illustration, can 
: : be placed in your handbag or grip; lo tl 30 vol iusti Y t 
tion. the limited space on this page. We de- ; i ‘ Go these ov volumes justice. FOU mus 
. : or the entire thirty can be placed on tl We should like t Lever 
» pend on your faith in the statements lib ble “wi : see them. We shou e to send every 
: : your library table “without cluttering der samete but trankiy cur 
nl | made by the advertisements appear- jt yp” as one purchaser expressed it. er 6. oes © enkly ou 
a ' ing in The Outlook Magazine; and we profit is 80 small we cannot afford it. 
dead are hoping you will believe what we We offer, instead, to send the entire 
rmed say, instead of thinking this offer is What about the price > set on trial. Simply mail the coupon 
“too good to be true.” Producing svch fine books is, in OF 4 letter; when the set arrives, pay 
, . : itself, no great achievement. But the the postman $2.98 plus postage; then 
od What this offer is aim of this enterprise has been to pro- ©Xamine the books. As stated above, 
auty. Here then is our offer. The illustra- duce them at a price that anyone in Your money will be returned at any 
| tion above shows thirty of the world’s the whole land could afford; ‘the only time within 30 days for SRY FORsOR, OF 
/ greatest masterpieces of literature. way we could do this was to manufac- for NO reason, if you request it. Mail 
. 34 These include the finest works of such ture them in quantities of nearly a the coupon or a letter NOW while this 
5-40 immortal authors as Shakespeare, million at a time—to bring the price Pase 1s before you, or you may forget. 
Cs | Kipling, Stevenson, Emerson, Poe, down through “quantity production.” ° i i 
' 
stant | Coleridge, Burns, Omar Khayyam, And we relied for our sales on our Little Leather Library Corporation 
setts Macaulay, Lincoln, Washington, Oscar faith that Americans would rather Dept. 464, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
>, y P' 
t the | Wilde, Gilbert, Longfellow, Drum- read classics than 
} mond, Conan Doyle, Edward Everett trash. What hap- A 
ities | Hale, Thoreau, Tennyson, Browning, pened? OVER Little Leather Library Corp’n, Dept. 464 
iti ' and others. These are books which TEN MILLION of oe Tes Lasts, Se See : 
ities. enc ¢ “ , F Pleasc send me the set of 30 volumes of the De Luxe edition 
e to { no one cares to confess he has not’ these volumes of the Little Leather Library. It is understood that the price 
, of these 30 volumes is ONLY $2.98 plus postage, which I will 
. it pay the postman when the set arrives. But if I am not satis- 
first fied, after examining them, I will mail the books back at your 
- expense within 30 days, and you are to refund my money at 
ially onee. It is understood there is no further payment or obliga- 
will tion of any kind. 
; 
the Many people who have been asked to guess the value of these ‘ 
auch books have estimated, before we told them the price, that NIMC --0--0.nvnnsnconsennnenecensonsncseenseren emonenspeoeenewennonsensasteesneteeteeseesenarsene sees 
™ they are worth from $50 to $100 for the complete set. 
mp These records are on. file for inspection of any one interested. Agareas 
5 a ee Nee 






























BOYS’ CAMPS 





Camp. Penn 


VALCOUR ISLAND 
iake Champlain, N. Y. 
16th Season 


“A Training Camp for Young America” 





AMP PENN will appeal to those parents who 

would wish their sons to learn to stand on their 
own feet, to develop resourcefulness, initiative, a 
capacity for self-help, a working knowledge of real 
camperaft and woodcraft, and to have a mighty 
g time along with them. 

Our program holds a wide variety of activities 
of co me interest and benefit. It ranges from a 
rational amount of athletics to camp construction, 
from playing on our band to practical woodcraft and 
nature study, from photography to field engineering. 
And by this latter we mean REAL field engineer- 
ing. In 1919 our boys duplicated, full size, and 
down to 14 years of age, almost every kind of foot- 
bridge, up to 30-foot. spans, made on the American 
Front in Panes. It would astonish you to realize 
the capacity of boys for constructive endeavor of 
this kind. it astonished us ! 

We pay a great deal of attention to individual 
physical training, and to individual character-study. 
‘The resident physician looks after the general health 
and sanitation—and sometimes umpires a ‘* Cham- 
plain League ”’ baseball game ! 

The table is plain and plentifully = No 
elaborate equipment is required of a 

Valcour Island seems specially a tins | fora boys’ 
paradise. It is beautifully wooded, high above the 
water, and possesses beau- 
tiful views of lake and 
mountain. 

Ours is a simple, vigorous 
and happy life, of a kind 
that may mean much to a 
boy at the most important 
time of his career. Perhaps 
our booklet would interest 


ou. 
, CHAS. K. TAYLOR, 
owner and director, Carteret 
Academy, Orange, N 

Senior camp 15-16 years, 
Intermediate Camp 12-14 
years, Junior Camp 9-11 
years. 

A first-class character ref- 
erence is uired of new 
applicants. Fee $250. 








BOYS' CAMPS | 























Campana 


An Ideal Boys’ Camp in the 


Minnesota Ajionalforest 


Write for Booklet 
The Northwoods Camps Co., 508 Ludlow Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


CAMP PISCATAQUIS  °?Nisine. “” 


FOR BOYS 12-17. Eugene Hayc eae ,_- 
Offers a 250-mile canoe trip under famous guide from 
Lobster Lake to Fort Kent. Fishing, hiking, explor- 
ing. Your boy deserves the best. For booklet with map 
write H. J. Storer, Sec’y, 74 Fayette St., Cambridge, Mass. 

















CoynecticuT, Bantam Lake. 


A camp for young boys in the Berkshires. 100 miles from 
New York City. E verything a boy can wish for. Write for 
om » book 
ERT C. TINDALE, 31 East 7ist St., New York City. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN Woeedisnd. 8. ¥- 
YOUNGER BOYS EXCLUSIVELY 


Woodcraft, nature lore, manual training,all sports and swim- 
ming. H. 0. Littiz, Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J. 








RoosEVELT, WISCONSIN 


CAMP TY-GLYN FOR BOYS, 7 to 17 


Riding, tennis, swimming, canoe trips with guides, baseball, 
manual training, Scout work. Counselors college men, all 
specialists. Tuition $260. No extras. Booklet. 

. M. ROGER, 700 West Euclid Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


CAMP NORRIDGEWOCK FOR BOYS 


East Lake, Oakland, Maine, one of the famous Belgrade 
kes. Canoe trips, Fishing, Tennis, Baseball, Swimming, 
Football coaching and tutoring. Boys eight to eighteen years. 
No tents. Modern Cabins. Camp Mother and graduate nurse. 
Illustrated booklet. Arthur M. Condon, Northampton, Mass. 


cS CAMP SOKOKIS, for Boys 
Bridgton, Me. On pao Long Lake. In 
the foothills of the White a my 








Small home camp. Bungalows kl 
LEWIS CALEB WILLIAMS, 98 Rutland 
Rd., Brooklyn, New York. Tel. Flatbush 3774. 


CAMP ONAWAY, CAPE COD, MASS. 


Where your boy can have a royal time under personal direc- 
tion of trusted qpnetiors. Pyimming, fishing, hiking—ail 
outdoor sports. Well cook Ow asrnepenpereiien. 








Camp limit 20, ages 10 to 14. sod. -August $250. Booklet. 
"W. F. McALLISTER, Merchantville, N. J. 
CAMP CHENANGO 7° 20% 


Cooperstown, N. Y. On Beautiful Otsego Lake 


All sports. Horseback sities. Manual training. Nature 
lore. Woodcraft. wg Write. 
A. D. LOVELAND, 251 Maple Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 
CAMP DRUMTOCHTY 


Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire 
SELECT AND UPERIOR GIRLS’ CAMP 
All land and “Trained lea horseback riding and hikes ; 

supervision by train leodexs ; health, happiness, self- 
reliance and ¢g rtsmanship ; a camp of quality and 
character ; wondertu climatic conditions. 
Booklet upon request—correspondence invited. 
Camp Drumtochty—New London, N.'H. 


Oo v ly Lak ’ 
CAMP AREY WNQ"y°’S%anp nique i its 


life, spirit, and assoc roan cite record of health, de- 
and | stricted enrollment; all land 
and ‘water npeste carefully seared by expert instructors.; 
horseback, crews, dramatios, cercle frangais, resident nurse. 
Mrs. M. A. FONTAINE. Roslyn Heights, N.Y 














Wisconsin, Lake Gnens don, nee Bhinslonder. 
Screened sleeping bungalows with 
CAMP Bry n Afon hardwood floors ; dle horses ; 
athletic Pt craft house; all land and water sports. 
Tuition $375 for nine weeks. No extras. All counselors’ 
= ga filled. Booklet, Lorra B. Broapsringk, The 
lms Apartments, 1001 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 











Index and Title-page for Volume 130 
(January 4-April 26, 1922) of The 
Outlook, printed separately for bind- 
ing, will be furnished gratis, on 
application. to any reader who de- 
sires them for this purpose 
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‘eful supervision by trained councilors. Catalog, 
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Lock Box 52, Northfield, Vt. 
7 ’S NEST CAMP for Girl 
7AGLE or Girls 
7 Waynesville, North Carolina 
)vites inqury from parents who are seeking the highest 
.plience in camp opportunity. Booklet upon request. 
67} 620 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. 
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_ o7anted, positionin summer camp 


tl executive ability, experienced and adaptable; 
67}e pianist and chorus conductor, teaches ap reciation of 
References exchanged. Address 7,161, Outlook. 


apic, etc. 


sf ‘cultured woman of pleasing personality 
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personality, a position as 
nsemother, housekeeper, or other executive 
68hition in summer camp for girls or boys 
season of 1922. Satisfactory references 

om request. Address 6,801, Outlook. 
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«| John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


istered in New York State, offers a 23 years’ course— 
eneral training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ts one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
ctress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





Abbot Academy 


Ninety years’ devotion to the development of cultured and 
intelligent womanhood. Notable school-home and equip- 
ment—ample athletic fields. 
Academic course, including two years’ work for High Schoo! 
graduates, gives advanced college credit. 
not sectarian. 23 miles from Boston. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass- 


College preparatory course. 


Christian but 


Catalogue. Address 





NORTH CAROLINA 





BINGHAM SCHOO 





MEBANE, N.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1793 


AN IDEAL BOYS’ SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT NORTH CAROLINA 


Here, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy feel genuinely welcome. 


High moral tone. 
Honor System. 
Summer camp. 


Celebrated climate. 


Military organization, begun in 1861. 
Outdoor classes. Limited numbers. Sports in variety. 340 acres. 
A modern school with an ancient name, fame and history. Send for catalogue. 


Lovely lawns. Gymnasium. Athletic park. 


Col. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 3, Mebane, N. C. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





"Summer Session Booklet 


ready, an opportunity to combine enjoyment 
Berio eee esa 


lectur 
EarnUniversity on Cool Wooded 
Credits ats, Lake Shore 
Summer Session includes the following schools: Graduate » 
Seale itn, oe en hes 
Organized excursions to interesting potnts in and near Chicago 
Address Water DILL ¥ President 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 2,4ei;53"7 72" 


IN, ILL. 














NEW JERSEY 


KENT PLACE 82. N, J. 


- 20 miles from N. Y. 

A Country Schoo} for Girls. College Propacatory and Aca- 

demic Courses. Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL? pyin oj j 
Miss ANNA 8. Woopman  § * "PCipals. 


NEW YORK 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 
_ Training I for Supervisors usic 
Sight-Singing, Harmony, Practice-Teaching, 
Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. 

Voice, Violin, Pi rgan, Piano. 

51 MAIN STREET, POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


PUTNAM HALL, School for Girls 


College preparatory, social secretary and other courses. 

All out-of-door sports. Campus of four acres. Supervised 
tics. Sleep o_o Hockey field. 

Yituen C. BartTiEtTT, A.B., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (807) 
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JUMMER SCHOOL 


June, July and August 
6% BOYS 8 TO 18 
Combining all the delights of mountain 
! lake camping with optional studies 
egfoush college preparation under regular 
iff of superior teachers and coaches. All 
jd and water sports. In famous Orange 
unty and Ramapo country, 50 miles from 
6 bw York City. Full information and illus- 
ted booklets of Secretary, Mackenzie 
{mmer School, Monroe, N. Y. 
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A Group Raby FoR A aca 
70E HALLOWELL SCHOOL OF ADJUSTMENT 
' ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
| An All Year School Offering a 


1) SPECIAL SUMMER TERM 
sinning at any date between May 15 and July Ist. 
ing at any stated time between the dates of 
September Ist and October 15th.) 
70 For Children and Young Adults requiring 
70° Educational and Social Training, Physical Upbuilding, 
Nervous Adjustment and Personality Development 
7 ymprehensive report on the present condition of the 
with recommendations will be submitted as the result 
tudy over this period through intensive examinations 
7 scientific observations. 
Military Régime for Boys 


End- 


Ocean Bathing 
Cottage Plan 
Careful Home-Life 


} Campfire Activities D 
Ethical Training 


Domestic Science 
Speech Correction 
ELINE A. HALLOWELL, M.D., Direc- “ 
(Until the year 1920 and for over Address : 
years Medica) Director and Super- Margate Park, 
ndent ¢ the N. J. State Institution Atlantic City, 
neland, N. J.) v 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ThePratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-seven years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 











$1,000. Freperick 8. Curtis, Principal. é 
Geraxp B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 
Washington, Conn. Box 153 


Litchfield County 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Children 
Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 48 Quincy o_o m 
New-Church Theological School Vests course. 


College preparation desired. Reformulation (the writings of 
Swedenborg) of Christian teaching from the Bible ; spiritual 
exposition of the Bible ; omphaained Or r»ondence courses. 
Catalog. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


DEAN ACADEMY; Franklin, Mass. 


56th Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and hel ful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 400 
to $500 per year. Special covrse in domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepara- 
tory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 

Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 








VIRGINIA 








School Men Wanted 


Excellent opportunity for part ownership in chain 
of boys’ summer camps. Applicants must be qual- 
ified to assist in conducting. Directors—teachers 
of woodcraft-manual arts. Scouting, music, swim- 
ming and all branches of athletics. Tutors. Address 


H. G. ACKER, Staunton Military Academy 


Staunton, Va. 























To Proprietors of 
Summer Camps 


The Outlook will carry the announce- 
ments of many of the best boys’ and 
girls’ camps this spring. Camp adver- 
tisements will be largely grouped in 
the second and fourth issues of May 
and June. 

Perhaps an inch or two of space will 
be sufficient to convey your message 
to thousands of Outlook families. The 
rate is only 85 cents a line. 


Send us your copy promptly for 
April. 


The Outlook Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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with the skin—use Ivory. 


Watch those first 10 years 


HOSE who study human habits agree that 
most of our good habits are formed before we 
are ten years old. 


That is why the mother’s watchful care and early 
teaching are so important. 


Millions of mothers believe that Ivory Soap clean- 
Jiness is a basic part of their children’s education. 
They use Ivory Soap from the very first — for the 
baby’s bath, clothes, bottles, nipples and utensils. 


Then the child begins to do things. And so, 
Ivory Soap washes doll clothes and doll faces. 
Of course, she takes her own bath with it, too. 


IVORY SOAP... ... 998% PURE 


IT FLOAT 


Right now, while she is still young and eager to 
learn, teach her the seven important things about 
fine soap. They are: Purity, mildness, whiteness, 
fragrance, abundant lather, easy rinsing and 
“It Floats’’. 


Having learned these, she will probably use Ivory 
Soap always, because Ivory combines all seven. 


For these same seven reasons you are probably 
now using Ivory today for your face and hands, 
for your bath, for your hair, and for laundering 
your silks, laces, woolens and other delicate 
garments. 


Whenever soap conies in contact 
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“BUTCHER AND BANDIT” 

N one succinct and sweeping phrase 
an American Legion official, Mr. 
John T. Taylor, denounces General 

Gregorio Semenoff, now in this country, 
as a cowardly butcher and bandit whose 
entry into this country is inimical to 
American institutions. A partial apolo- 
gist for Semenoff, President Barrows, of 
the University of California, who as a 
colonel of American forces in Siberia in 
1918 saw something of Semenoff, de- 
clares that he is a great fighting leader, 
but also that he is “a human brute, a 
man to whom death is a jest.” 

There seems to have been a difference 
of opinion among our immigrant au- 
thorities as to whether General Sem- 
enoff was entitled to come into the 
country at all or whether his admission 
was irregular. At all events, it is agree- 
able to know that he came in only with 
permission to remain transiently and 
that when his various troubles are set- 
tled he proposes to leave for Europe, 
where, it is intimated, he may engage 
in new Russian plots of an imperialistic 
character. Certainly he cannot be more 
anxious to go than the American people 
are to have him go. 

At the investigation before a Senate 


committee two American officers of 
high standing, General W. S. Graves, 


who commanded the American Expedi- 
tion in Eastern Siberia, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles H. Morrow, General 
Graves’s chief aide, both regular officers 
of high standing, testified that Semenoff 
slaughtered prisoners, that he even sent 
them out in car-loads to what was gen- 
erally called the “slaughter-yard,” and 
there mowed them down with machine 
guns. Colonel Morrow asserted that 
these prisoners were not even Bolsh- 
evists, but were harmless peasants. 

Semenoff’s reputation had preceded 
him to this country; the fierce outcry 
against him by Russian Jews, who 
clamored for his life when he was in a 
New York jail, is a convincing proof of 
the horror in which he is held by their 
people in Russia. 

Different versions are told of the at- 
tack. by troops under Semenoff’s com- 
mand against American forces in East- 
ern Siberia, but there seems to be no 
doubt that at least two or three Ameri- 
cans were killed. They were avenged 
by their comrades, and Semenoff claims 
to have punished those directly responsi- 
ble. 

Looting, as well as murder, seems to 
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GENERAL SEMENOFF AND HIS WIFE 


have been among Semenoff’s chief ac- 
tivities. His legal troubles in this 
country, in fact, grew out of the claim 
that he seized and appropriated large 
amounts of property belonging to an 
American firm. 

The condition of affairs in Eastern 
Siberia in 1917 and 1918 was tumultuous 
and confused. Semenoff commanded a 
body of Cossacks and guerrillas who 
sometimes aided Admiral Kolchak and 
sometimes ran wild over the country, 
killing and plundering at will. At one 
time he was used by the Japanese as a 
screen for their own operations in Si- 
beria. It'may be said that the total 
result of the military activity of the 
Allies prevented the establishing of a 
Bolshevik government in Eastern Si- 
beria. Apart from that, however, it is 
a chapter of half-hearted action, of pur- 
poses formed and then changed or 


abandoned, and of mutual suspicion 
among the different forces which were 
supposed to act in harmony. 


EX-PRESIDENT WILSON WRITES 
OF TUMULTY AND REED 
A’ a dinner given in New York City 
at which ex-Governor James M. 
Cox, defeated Democratic candidate for 
President at the last election, was the 
principal speaker, a message was read 
which purported to come from ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson. The message was given to 
the Chairman by Mr. Wilson’s former 
Secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty. The 
message was read to the diners directly 
after Mr. Cox had criticised the Harding 
Administration and expressed the opin- 
ion that the League of Nations would be 
the chief political issue of 1924. We 
quote the message as it appears in the 
New York “Times:” 

Say to the Democrats of New York 
that I am ready to support any man 
who stands for the _ salvation of 
America, and the salvation of Amer- 
ica is justice to all classes. 

The juxtaposition of speech and mes- 
sage is said to have appeared to many 
of the diners to have a serious politi- 
cal significance, although the message 
ascribed to the ex-President seems to us 
innocuously Delphic. 

Reports published in the press that 
this message from Mr. Wilson might not 
be authentic drew forth the following 
letter to the New York “Times:” 


Street N. W. 
WOODROW WILSON 
Washington, D. C. 
12th April, 1922. 


2340 S. 


My Aear sir: 

I notice in the, issue of the 
Times this morning an article headed 
“Doubt is Cast on Wilson ‘Message’ 
to the Cox Dinner.” 

I write to say there. need be no 
doubt about the matter. I did not 
send any message whatever to that 
dinner nor authorize anyone to con- 
vey a message. 

I hope that you will be kind enough 
to publish this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
To the Editor of 
The New York Times, 
New York City. 
Concerning this letter from his former 
chief Mr. Tumulty has said: 

If Mr. Wilson says the message 
was unauthorized then I can only say 
I deeply regret the misunderstand- 


ing which has arisen betweén us. I 
certainly would not have given the 
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message if I had not believed it to be 
authorized. 


The incident would hardly seem to 
justify so public a repudiation unless it 
comes as a culmination of a series of 
incidents of which the pubile has no 
knowledge. 

A second political episode drew forth 
another letter from Mr. Wilson. This 
time it was Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
who drew down on his head the ex- 
Presidential lightning. Senator Reed is 
a candidate for re-election to his pres- 
ent office. In the course of his campaign 
Mr. Lee Meriwether, an ardent sup- 
porter, stated that he had seen a letter 
from President Wilson warmly thanking 
Senator Reed for the great service the 
Senator rendered in perfecting and pass- 
ing the Federal Reserve Bill. President 
Wilson in a letter to the “Globe Demo- 
erat” refers to the remarks of “one Lee 
Meriwether” and declares that he has 
no recollection of ever having written 
any such letter and says: 

On the contrary, I clearly remem- 
ber that Mr. Reed, as a member of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, interposed every possible ob- 
jection to the completion and adop- 
tion of the bill. 

His objections, indeed, were so 
many, so varied and so inconsistent 
with one another that I recall speak- 
ing to him about them in conversa- 
tion. 

Having spoken of reading a certain 
parody on a well-known novel, I told 
him that his course in the committee 
reminded me of the conduct of the 
hero in that parody, who, when re- 
jected by the heroine, rushed from 
the house, mounted several horses 
and rode off in every direction. 


Mr. Wilson’s letter concluded: 


To those who have closely observed 
Mr. Reed’s career in Washington he 
has shown himself incapable of sus- 
tained allegiance to any person or 
any cause. He has repeatedly for- 
feited any claim to my confidence 
that he may ever have been supposed 
to have, and I shall never willingly 
consent to any further association 
with him. 


Senator Reed has made public a letter 
from President Wilson which he says 
refers to his action on the Federal Re- 


serve Bill. This we quote as follows: 
I have felt all along the sincere 


honesty and independence of judg- 
ment you were exercising in this 
whole matter, and you may be sure 
that there has never been in my mind 
any criticism except an occasional 
difference of judgment. I think that 
things are now shaping themselves 
admirably, and I am quite willing to 
admit that the processes upon which 
you have insisted have contributed to 
that result. 

I feel that I can count on you from 
this time out to play a leading part in 
bringing this whole matter to a satis- 
factory issue, and I] want you to. 
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know what satisfaction it gives me 


to feel that I can do this. 

Senator Reed in his comment on this 
episode has shown unusual self-restraint. 
It would not have been too much for him 
to have said that no public. man of our 
time has left so many wrecked friend- 
ships in his wake as Mr. Wilson. 


A LESSON IN. HOME RULE 
"Es yrmge Mirter, of New York, has 
done a service to the cause of local 
self-government by vetoing a salary bill 
that had been passed by the New York 
Legislature. There is constantly much 
talk for political purposes about home 
rule, but not often an exposition of its 
principle. The value of Governor Mil- 
ler’s veto, together with the memoran- 
dum which accompanied it, consists in 
the direct application of the principle of 
home rule, or local self-government, to 
a case in point. 

According to the bill which the Gov- 
ernor vetoed, the salaries of the Mayor 
and the Comptroller of New York City 
would have been raised from $15,000 to 
$25,000, and that of the Président of the 
Board of Aldermen from $5,000 to $15,- 
000. To the increase of these salaries 
itself the Governor offered no objection, 
but he used his authority to prevent 
that increase being made by the State 
Legislature instead of the city’s legisla- 
tive body, the Board of Aldermen. 

The local legislature, which represents 
the taxpayers who pay the city salaries, 
had already received from the State 
Legislature power to fix the city sal- 
aries. To that power was affixed a 
sound limitation—that the salaries of 
certain important officials should not be 
changed during their terms of office. 
This limitation is one which is found 
both in the State and in the Federal 
Constitution. As the Governor points 
out, if the State Legislature regards this 
limitation as unwise with respect to city 
salaries, it should not violate that limi- 
tation itself, but remove it from the 
statute-books. ‘The way to insure home 
rule,” says the Governor, “is for the 
Legislature to confer suitable powers 
over local affairs upon the local officials 
and then scrupulously to refrain from 
itself exercising those powers.” 

The fact that. Mayor Hylan, of New 
York, had approved this bill increasing 
his own salary, as well as that of two 
other officials, has been seized upon by 
some of the Mayor’s opponents as a re- 
flection upon the Mayor. The fact, how- 
ever, that he had vetoed during his for- 
mer term of office a similar bill should 
be placed to his credit. 

The important point is not one which 
affects the motives of Mayor Hylan or 
Governor Miller. It concerns, rather, a 





matter of permanent and National con- 
cern. The key to political power is the 
power of the purse. True local self- 
government consists in the power of con- 


trolling public expenditures for purely | 


local purposes. Every city government 
should have that power, properly lim- 
ited of course, embodied in its charter. 
Of course it cannot exercise that power 
if it is going to encounter interference 
from the Legislature of the State. It 
may be debatable whether control over 
transportation within a city is, for ex. 
ample, solely within the function of the 
city authorities; but it seems to us not 
debatable that the fixing of local sal- 
aries is essential to the exercise of any 
right to home rule. 


MINNESOTA ENTERS 
THE CAMPAIGN 
4 November the country will elect 
a new House of Representatives 
and a third of a new Senate. Minnesota 
is early in getting into shape for the 
political fray. The Non-Partisan League 
has given way to the Farmer-Labor 
party, and if that new party (or old 
party under a new name) declines to 
fuse with the Democrats—and the indi- 
cations are that it will insist upon inde- 
pendent action—the Republican pros- 
pects are bright and the re-election of 
Senator Frank B. Kellogg and Governor 
Preuss is_ probable. Both were in- 
dorsed overwhelmingly by the recent 
pre-primary party convention. Against 
them the Farmer-Labor party will run 
for the Senatorship Hendrik Shipstead, 
a Minneapolis dentist, and Magnus John- 
son, now a State Senator. The Demo- 
crats have nominated Edward Indrehus 
for Governor and Mrs. Peter Olesen for 
United States Senator. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the Minnesota conventions has been 
the nomination of women as candidates. 
Mrs. Olesen has served as a president of 
women’s federated clubs. She was a 
delegate to the International Child Wel- 
fare Congress in Washington, was the 
first woman to speak at a Jackson Day 
banquet in Washington, and was the 
only woman delegate to talk on the 
Democratic National platform at San 
Francisco; she spoke on “bone dry 
America.” Another woman, Mrs. Kneu- 
buhl, was put on the Democratic ticket 
as candidate for the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, while the Republicans nomi- 
nated as Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Miss Alice Kaescher. We notice on Mrs. 
Olesen’s campaign circular these con- 
cluding words: “She belongs to the 
rank and file of the common people. Her 
occupation is Housewife.” 

A well-informed correspondent of The 
Outlook in Minneapolis writes of the 
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political situation following the party 
conventions: “On the face of things, 
unless the Democrat and Farmer-Labor 
parties fuse, the Republicans have a 
walk-away. Committees were appointed 
by beth conventions to effect fusion, but 
they were not successful. The League 
has largely abandoned its former slo- 
gan, ‘State-Owned Industries.’ The only 
was found in a plank of the 
Farmer-Labor party platform which 
asked for an enlargement of the present 
State-owned experimental flour-mill. ... 
The business and financial outlook of 
the entire State is improving. Farmers 
are paying their debts and there is a 
decidedly better tone everywhere.” 


echo 


A BUSINESSLIKE DEPARTMENT 
“ ESS government in business and 

L more business in government,” is 
the keynote of the Department of Com- 
merce. The phrase was uttered by Sec- 
retary Hoover while addressing a few 
weeks ago a group of presidents and ex- 
ecutives of Chambers of Commerce. The 
occasion was a Conference of officers 
of civic-commercial organizations from 
New England at the Department of Com- 
merce called by Mr. Hoover in order that 
representatives of business could see 
what the Government is doing in the 
effort to help business. The Conference 
was the first of its kind, and may be 
the forerunner of others. 

Foreign commerce Mr. Hoover con- 
siders to be the balance-wheel of busi- 
ness, serving to absorb enough of the 
country’s productive forces to take up 
the slack in times of low demand, and, 
if consistently developed, often spelling 
the difference between solvency and in- 
solvency through reduction of overhead 
in proportion to volume. In his brief 
address to the Conference he empha- 
sized the importance of consistency, once 
having entered the foreign field, for, he 
pointed out, lack of continuous service 
has led many foreign buyers to steer 
away from .American goods. Having 
built up a demand for a given brand, the 
producer is unfair if he leaves the 
foreign buyer in the lurch because the 
producer chances to have an improved 
market at home. It is due to American 
commerce as an institution to support 
the venture, once undertaken, in a con- 
sistent fashion. 

The Department of Commerce, the 
visitors learned, through its Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
developed three branches. They are for 
the collection and distribution of gen- 
eral information regarding conditions 
and demand in foreign countries; the 


gathering and dissemination of informa- 
tion to commodity divisions, headed by 
men who, through experience, speak the 
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language of the business and who have 
been selected through co-operation with 
the industries represented; and the 
bringing together and the broadcasting 
of technical information relating to 
such matters as methods of packing, 
changing tariffs, shipping regulations, 
ete. It is the aim of the Department 
to make the information it furnishes, 
not only what the business man wants, 
but available when he wants it. It has 
even gone so far in this direction as to 
change the character of Census reports. 
They no longer come to hand a year 
after the gathering of the data, but 
within a month, on the assumption that 
business would rather have a report 
based on recent data collected from 
reliable sources, even if it has not been 
proved up in the scientific manner 
characteristic of the old type of Govern- 
mental reports. 

Books of information about various 
little-known countries equivalent to fine 
guide-books, weekly publications giving 
all available information regarding 
trade opportunities, monthly data relat- 
ing to condition of the industries, are 
prepared and distributed wherever they 
will be of service. Thousands of in- 
quiries of importance to business men 
are received and answered weekly. The 
number of inquiries has multiplied 
many fold since the expansion of the 
activities of the Department under Mr. 
Hoover. He is seeking to expand its 
usefulness and bring its facilities to the 
attention of business men throughout 
the entire country. 
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THE ARKANSAS SPiRIT 
O" readets will remember—certaitily 
Hut K6uthweésterii readers will re 
member—that some weeks ago we pub 
lished aii article in defense of the indus 
trial and financial prosperity of th 
State of Arkansas, which had _ bee 
severely criticised by the New York 
“Times; One Of the most influential of 
the New York dailies: We have recently 
re¢eived a lette# from a wise and ob! 
SeFvaiit tewspaper man of another 
Stuthern State, in which he says: 


I have just made a trip through much 
of Arkansas, during which I met and 
talked with business men in both the 
large and small towns. I am writing 
to tell you that the reports by Mr. 
Rogers are not overdrawn and that 
they represent the real conditions 
that exist in the State. Arkansas, 
with one or two exceptions, is the 
most progressive State in the South. 
Nothing indicates the prosperity of 4 
State So meh as the number of 
banks i proportion tod po6pulatioii: 
You can look at a directory and see 
that with its approximately 450 banks 
Arkansas is unusually well supplied. 
The business men of Arkansas are up 
to the minute, carry on their affairs 
in the most accepted ways, and are 
reliable and trustworthy. The State 
itself is a marvel in its possibilities 
and resources. Its agricultural facili- 
ties are extraordinary and its min- 
erals so great in value and number 
that one has to be on the ground to 
get any real idea of their extent. 
Permit me to say that Mr. Rogers’s 
article is a true showing of the situa- | 
tion and a patriotic service to a com- 
monwealth that is setting a splendid 
pace in that type of progress that 
lines up with the best in both busi- 
ness and civic thought. In my re- 
cent trip I went to Little Rock, Pine 
Bluff, Fort Smith, Searcy, Arkadel- 
phia, Hot Springs, and Texarkana in 
addition to many smaller places. I 
came in contact with all types of citi- 
zens and my opinions were derived | 
from talking with men in every walk. 
1 made it a point to talk to farmers, 
garage men, railroad men, and clerks 
as well as to bankers. No man can 
go into the State and fail to be im- | 
pressed with its people, its methods, 
and its loyal spirit. There is a dis- | 
tinct ‘“‘Arkansas Spirit’ that is doing 
for the State what the “Atlanta 
Spirit” does for Atlanta, Georgia. 
Arkansas is all right. 


It is pleasant to receive and to quot¢ 
such a letter. _The daily newspapers 0! 
to-day with their over-emphasized rec 
ords of banditry, defalcation, lynching 
misgovernment, graft, betrayals of trust 
and vice and crime in general, give 4 








distorted idea of modern American life 
Men who, like our correspondent, —_ 
the small towns and ‘villages and farm 
ing districts of the country come bach 
with a different story. We do not meal 
to say that there are not plenty of evil 
in American life to combat. But it i 
well to remember that, on the whol 
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America is sound and is making prog- 


ress. 


CYRUS NORTHROP 

MTor many American educators have 
N served consecutively forty-eight 
years in important -university work. 
Cyrus Northrop, who died in Minneap- 
olis on April 4, at the age of eighty- 
eight, will naturally best be remembered 
for his upbuilding work as President of 
the University of Minnesota. He filled 
that office from 1884 to 1911, and from 
then to his death was President Emeri- 
tus. He came to the University of Min- 
nesota in 1884 directly from Yale, where 
he had been a teacher of rhetoric and 
English literature from 1863 on. The 
older Yale graduates remember. Dr. 
Northrop vividly as always courteous, 
always earnest, and always inclined to 
lay aside the stiff professorial dignity 
which prevailed more in that day than it 
does now in order to encourage and in- 
terest the individual student. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft was one of Dr. Northrop’s 
students, and in a tribute to his ability 
says: “He was a charming lecturer, a 
most brilliant and effective orator, and 
in every way a lovable man.” Dean 
Jones, of Yale, had special knowledge of 
Dr. Northrop’s career as President of 
the University of Minnesota, and speaks 
of that institution .as his monument, 
adding: ‘Wise, tolerant, persuasive, he 
conducted its affairs more than a quar- 
ter of a century with a skill and sagac- 
ity which made him known as ‘the col- 
lege president without any enemy.’ The 
first citizen of Minnesota, the great 
moral force of the community, an in- 
spiring teacher, a magnetic orator, a 
great leader beloved by all who knew 
him, is gone.” 

A good example of the friendliness 
and the easy way in which Dr. Northrop 
dealt with students is recalled by a Min- 
neapolis correspondent of The Outlook 
in a personal letter: 

I recall my experience with him 
just previous to the great campaign 
of 1896. I was then in the law school 
and president of the Republican Club, 
an organization which I had brought 
up from 200 to 1,800 members. He 
feared I was being misled by the free- 
silver doctrine of Bryan. I had led 
the inter-State debate the year before 
and won it. Our subject was “Inter- 
national Bimetalism,” and I had the 
affirmative. Dr. Northrop stood for 
the gold standard. When I entered 
his office, after greeting, he threw 
down a ten-dollar gold piece and said, 
“Doesn’t that look good to you, my 
boy?” I said, “A ten-dollar gold piece 
always looks good toa senior, Doctor.” 
He said, “That gold is worth its face 
value anywhere in the world.” He 
then threw down a silver dollar and 
said, “That dollar is worth its face in 
the United States, but it is only 
worth fifty cents anywhere else in 
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CYRUS NORTHROP, LATE PRESIDENT EMERI- 
TUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
the world except China and a few sil- 
ver countries. You don’t want to put 
your country into a class with China. 
Let us not make any mistake about 

this.” 

Not only do the two universities 
which Dr. Northrop served so long and 
with such eminent success owe him 
gratitude collectively, but it may be 
added that thousands of college gradu- 
ates feel a personal debt to him for 
personal encouragement and recognition 
of honest work. 


A VETERAN TEACHER HONORED 

OLDIERS and sailors who have served 
~ their country in time of war de- 
servedly receive citations and _ decora- 
tions. An army of American teachers 
are serving their country well, and often 
at great self-sacrifice, in the war that 
must be constantly waged on ignorance 
and superstition. Whenever a veteran 
teacher is cited for distinguished service 
we are especially glad to report it. And 
so we pass along to our readers some 
information of an incident honorable to 
Smith College and to an eminent pro- 
fessor of that institution, although it 
may not be altogether of the nature of 
news to Smith graduates. 

When Mary Augusta Jordan, for more 
than thirty-seven years head of the De- 
partment of English at Smith College, 
retired last June, her friends of the 
Faculty and members of the official 
staffs had a medal made in her honor 
for a permanent memorial in the Brows- 
ing Room of the Library, a duplicate 
being presented to Miss Jordan. The 
medal, which was designed by Alice 
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Morgan Wright, the sculptor, has Miss 
Jordan’s likeness on the face and on the 
reverse the following Latin inscription: 
College Dilecte Ingenio Doctrina Hu- 
manitate Prestanti Coll: Smith: Con- 
socii MCMXXI, of which, for the benefit 
of those unfamiliar with the pregnant 
meanings of inscriptional Latin, a mem- 
ber of the committee has supplied the 
following free translation: “Her asso- 
ciates of Smith College dedicate this 
medal to a colleague honored and be- 
loved, distinguished for native gifts of 
mind, wide and varied learning, broad 
and discerning sympathy.” 

Miss Wright, who is a graduate of the 
College and a devoted admirer of Miss 
Jordan, having refused any remunera- 
tion for her services, there was a con- 
siderable sum of money left over from 
the subscriptions, and this the commit-. 
tee has now used in the purchase of an 
illuminated manuscript of the Hore 
Beate Marie Virginis written on vellum 
in the first half of the fifteenth century 
and ornamented with five large minia- 
tures surrounded by floral borders in 
gold and colors, as a gift to Miss Jordan. 

From the same design as the medal 
the alumne of the College have had 
struck a medal to be presented each 
year as a prize for the best original lit- 
erary work produced by a student; the 
inscription on this medal refers to Miss 
Jordan’s service “in discovering and de- 
veloping the promising writer and in- 
spiring and encouraging the young 
thinker.” The subscriptions for this 
medal also exceeded the immediate de- 
mand and enabled the committee to 
present Miss Jordan with a bag contain- 
ing gold pieces to the amount of $3,000. 

The English Department presented 
Miss Jordan with a handsomely bound 
volume of eulogia from students repre- 
senting each of the forty-one classes 
which had come under her instruction 
and placed a typewritten duplicate in 
the College Library. 

In the recently published Catalogue of 
the College the principal Professorship 
of English Language and Literature ap- 
pears for the first time as “on the Mary 
Augusta Jordan Foundation.” It goes 
without saying that Miss Jordan has 
been made “Professor Emeritus.” 

May we add that somebody ought to 
start a fund to donate a medal to the 
man or woman who invented the term 
“Browsing Room” for that portion of 
the Smith College Library which in 
most institutional libraries is usually 
called the reading-room? Fixed and for- 
mal courses of reading are all right in 
their way, but there are times when 
browsing among stacks. 6f books will do 
more for appetite and taste in literature 
than all the syllabuses that the most 
exacting pedagogue can make to meas- 
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ure. Ruskin says somewhere—we think 
it is in “Sesame and Lilies’—that a 
young girl can be turned loose into a 


library and allowed to browse there and 


she will eschew what is noxious as 
naturally as a colt eschews the noxious 
weeds in a pasture. Perhaps it was 
Ruskin’s essay which suggested the de- 
lightful 


the Smith authorities. 


name of “Browsing Room” to 


KNOW THE CONSTITUTION 


ut National Security League is car- 
rying on an excellent civic and 
educational work. It rightly holds that 


the United States Constitution is the 


very basis of an intelligent exercise of 
the franchise. Leading men in the 
League became convinced some years 


that the knowledge of the princi- 
ples and provisions of the Constitution 


should be in pub- 


ago 


taught as it 

that the popular igno- 
subject is than 
is generally supposed. They have there- 
fore taken measures to remedy this lack. 
of the 
Governors of several States to the mat- 


is not 
lic schools and 


rance on the greater 


They have called the attention 
ter, have promoted introduction of bills 
into the Legislatures of the States, and 
propose to frame a list of pertinent 
questions regarding salient points of the 
sent out to public 
schools as One 
movement may be the passing of laws 


requiring definite courses of study in the 


Constitution, to be 


a_ test. result. of the 


Constitution in these States. 

Mr. Lloyd Taylor, the chairman of the 
League’s Committee on Constitutional 
Instruction, in a statement on the sub- 
ject, admits that a certain 
opposition may be expected “from those 


amount of 


self-sufficient educators who always ob- 


ject to anything mandatory.” But he 
believes that in one form or another the 
about the 
may 


States 


knowledge 
of the 

out. 
already have such a law as the League 


idea of popular 
fundamental law 


easily be 


country 
carried Four 
would like to see in all the States. 

It seems to us that the League is in 
plan doing a genuine service to 
American citizenship. 


this 


SEEDS OF INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 

Tver the supervision of Mr. Charles 
J Lathrop Pack, President of the 


American Forestry Association, there 
has been collected the largest amount 
of Douglas fir seed ever gathered to 


gether. Over a thousand persons have 
been engaged in this collection, and the 
collection amounts to no less than a 
thousand pounds. 

This seed has been given to France 
and England to replace their forest re 


gions devastated by the war. The seeds 
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AMERICA SENDS TREE SEEDS TO FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN 


These tree seeds were presented to France and Great Britain on April 6, the anniversary of 


the entry of the United States into the World War. 
right; 
Jusserand, French Ambassador to the United States, is at the left 


American Forestry Assoviation, is at th: 
is in the center; M. 


presented: to England will be used by 
the British Forestry Conmission, not 


only in replanting areas which were cut 
down used for war purposes, but 
also in planting a large acreage of moor- 
land which has hitherto been practically 
waste land. 

In France these trees will be planted 
on the battlefields and throughout the 
devastated territory where the fine for- 
est growth was in utterly 
destroyed and in other cases very seri- 
ously damaged. 

Great 
adopting a 
after the war so that she may 
future be assured home- 
grown timber to supply her needs. Dur- 
ing the war Great Britain was forced to 
sacrifice her forests, magnificent parks, 


and 


most cases 


Britain showed her wisdom in 


forest policy immediately 
for the 


of sufficient 


and woodlands to the extent of almost 
sixty per cent of their area. 
France has had for over a hundred 


years a most successful forest policy, bs 
continually 
decreased in 


whieh her forests produce 


without being area; in 
other words, she does what this country 
timber as a and 


thereby secure a continuous yearly sup- 


must do—grow crop, 
ply. 

The French forestry authorities will, 
therefore, see to it that for every Doug- 
las fir cut down another Douglas fir will 
be planted. It is also most likely that 
the seeds from the mature trees of this 
planting will be used to spread Douglas 
fir trees over wide areas of other Euro- 
pean countries. 


Charles L. Vaek, President of the 
Mr. J. J. Broderick, of the British Embassy, 


Under the wise forest policy of Great 
Britain France, the trees planted 
from these seeds will serve not only as 
a memorial to American soldiers who 
fell beside their British and French 
comrades, but will reforest great areas 
devastated in a cause that was Ameri- 
can as truly as it was British or French. 

In 1919 and 1920 the American For- 
estry Association sent two separate ship- 
ments of Douglas fir seed to Great 
Britain and France for experimental 
planting. These have thrived 
that Mr. Pack determined on a larger 
and a personal gift. 


and 


THE IRONIES 
GENOA 


ALLED to establish 
Europe, the Genoa Conference has 


OF 


peace in 


discovered, much to its own sur- 
prise, that its first product is an exelu- 
partnership between Russia and 
Germany in defiance of the rest of the 


sive 


world. 

Engineered by the Russians, this ar- 
rangement has caused in the minds of 
the British, the French, and even the 
Italians, much perturbation, to the Rus- 
sians’ obvious enjoyment. 

When the Russian delegates arrived 
at Genoa to confer with the rest of 
Europe, they carried in their baggage, 
or up their sleeves, several huge jokes. 
have already displayed some of 
these specimens of humor. No people it 


They 


so well ' 
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ihe world are in a better position to ap- 
preciate the Russians’ sportiveness than 
Americans. It is much easier to see 
fiumor in somebody else’s position than 
in one’s own. If America had been rep- 
resented at Genoa, we should have had 
io laugh at our own expense—if we 
could have laughed at all. As it is, the 
sort of comedy that is on the stage at 
(enoa is very close to tragedy. 

When the Russians were invited to 
confer with Britain, France, Tialy, and 
thirty other they were 
told beforehand how they should behave. 
They agreed to observe all the rules of 
eliquette laid down. 

As Bolsheviki they had rather prided 
themselves in their emancipation from 
the accustomed codes of manners and 
morals. They made promises without 
any intention of keeping them. They 
plotted against other governments with 
whom they sought friendly relations. 
They printed paper money with the 
definite purpose of destroying all money 
values. They preached pacifism and 
practiced the most tyrannical kind of 
militarism. They laughed at the popu- 
lar will as something negligible and 


about nations, 


‘contemptible; and controlled the people 


by an army recruited by starvation. 
They repudiated the acts and the debts 
of the Government as it was under the 
Czar, and let it be known that any prom- 
ise by treaty or by bond which Russia 
had made before Bolshevism got into 
the saddle was nothing but a scrap of 
paper. 

Finding that their method of ostraciz- 
ing the world simply meant that they 
themselves were ostracized, much to 
their own peril, they made what they 
explained to their intimidated Russian 
victims was a strategic retreat. Outside 
of Russia there were many who believed 
that the Bolsheviki offered this explana- 
tion to save their face, and that the 
change in policy meant the beginning of 
a genuine abandonment, not only of 
Communism, but also of the Bolshevist 
code which listed treachery, dishonesty, 
and tyranny among the virtues. Though 
Bolshevist leaders plainly said that they 
were making concessions simply to fool 
their capitalistic neighbors, they were 
treated as if they had experienced a real 
Change of purpose. So they were in- 
Vited as equals to Genoa. 

Of course there were conditions laid 
down, which the Bolsheviki professed to 
accept. One of was that the 
Bolsheviki should recognize the debts to 
other countries ineurred by Russia un- 
der the old régime. The Bolsheviki 
hiandly accepted this condition. Hardly 
hed these gentlemen appeared at Genoa 


these 


han they perpetrated a great joke. 
They said, in effect: “Yes, indeed: we 
Ose the money that other countries 
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lent Russia before the war; but in the 
meantime other countries have become 
indebted to us. We Bolsheviki had 
trouble with certain Russians who were 
trying to overthrow us, notably Kolchak, 
Denikine, and Wrangel, and for the 
moral and material support that these 
men received from the Allies Russia 
was injured to the extent of several bill- 
ion dollars. Besides, we lost to Ru- 
mania our rich province of Bessarabia. 
We have cast up the accounts and find 
that, while we owe you five billion dol- 
lars, you owe us about twenty-five bill- 


ion. We should be mueh obliged to you 
for the balance.” That was joke num- 
ber one. 


Joke number two promptly followed. 
Ever since they came into power the 
Bolsheviki have been pushing one in- 
dustry—the printing of paper rubles. 
As a consequence, they have made their 
money so worthless that actually it in- 
jures the value of a piece of paper if 
they print upon it the statement that 
it is worth several thousand rubles. 
They have done this on purpose to de- 
stroy,.money as a medium of exchange. 
They have consequently driven gold into 
hiding or out of the eountry. Having 
destroyed the means of exchange with 
other countries, they thereupon com- 
plained that they were suffering under 
an international boyeott and blockade. 
They impressed sentimentalists even in 
hard-headed America. Finally, at Genoa 
they have come forth with this delicious 
proposal; they say: “You other coun- 
tries have garnered the world’s 
supply. We suggest that you now ex- 
tend to Russia credit.” 

Incidentally they joke 
number three. Professed pacifists, they 
have organized- oul of a disrupted and 
unwilling people what is probably the 
biggest army in the world to-day. They 
have turned starvation into a recruiting 
sergeant. With this army they first 
sought in vain a military union with 
the radical element in Germany; they 
failed because they were withstood by 
Poland and by France. As soon as the 
Bolshevist delegates arrived in 
they proceeded to agitate for disarma- 
ment. They were very skillful; for they 
thus diverted the attention of the na- 
tions from the real cause of Russia’s 
catastrophe and brought France and 
Poland into the picture as culprits. 
They found that the disarmament joke 
was accepted seriously during the war, 
when it served the purpose of destroying 
the eastern front and enabling Germany 
to reach the Marne for a second time. 
Perhaps the Bolsheviki are not miscal- 
culating when they think that men’s 
memories are short enough to enable 
joke to be worked successfully 


gold 


introduced 


Genoa 


this 
ugain. 
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The biggest joke of all, however, has 
been the Russian partnership with Ger- 
many. Eight years ago the war started 
as a conflict between Germany and Rus- 
sia. Into that conflict France was 
drawn by her fidelity to her ally and to 
her sense of justice and liberty, and 
England was drawn as. well. When 
Russia collapsed, the duty of the Allies 
was to see that Germany, thwarted in 
her attempt in one direction, did not 
succeed by finding a way over prostrate 
Russia. It was therefore in the interest 
of the Allies, as well as of Russia her- 
that they should do all in their 
power to protect the Russian people 
from exploiters both within and without 
and to enable the Russian people to con- 
trol their own affairs. Unfortunately, 
the Allies did not have the courage of 
their convictions. They intervened, but 
intervened feebly. They gave no true 
support to the forces that were working 
for Russian self-government. As a con- 
sequence a dictatorship arose in Russia 
which was distinetly in the interest of 
Germany and contrary to the interest of 
the Russian people. Now the dictators, 
still in have made a compact 
with Germany. In return for recogni- 
tion as masters of the Russian people, 
they have opened the way for the Ger- 
mans, the most ruthless of military and 
industrial organizers, to become their 
partners in exploiting the man-power 
and resources of Russia. In this alli- 
ance there is a formidable threat to the 
order, justice, and peace of the world. 
Coneerning this compact the Russian 
people themselves have had nothing to 
say. They are the victims. The only 
beneficiaries of that compact are the 
Germans and the Bolsheviki. Thus Rus- 
sia and Germany, invited to Genoa to 
be taught how to behave, have used the 
occasion to establish an alliance, not 
only in disregard of all the other coun- 


self, 


power, 


tries of Europe, but actually to their 
peril. This last is the greatest and 


grimmest joke of all. 

The trouble at is that the 
statesmen of Europe have been trying to 
find a way to say, “Peace, Peace,” when 
there is no peace. They have though} 
that they could follow the example of 
the Washington Conference by disre 
garding its fundamental principle. Inter- 
national relations cannot be established 
on a basis of confidence except between 
friends. The nations at Washington 
were with regard to each other morally 
disarmed. The nations at Genoa are 
not. As long as Russia is under the con 
trol of men who wish to disrupt the 
order of society, and as long as Germany 
cherishes the sort of ambitions she had 
before she was beaten, so long will it 
be impossible for the nations that want 
justice and order and peace to deal with 


Genoa 
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them on a basis of equality and contfi- 
dence. 

America did well to decline the invi- 


tation to Genoa. 


THE RAILWAYS 
HE American railway problem con- 


tinues to be one of acute con 


iroversy. Only the experienced 


railway man or the highly trained finan 


cier and economist can understand all 


the ramifications and complications of 


railway finance But there are some 


elementary principles which underlie 


the financing and operation of railways 


that intelligent voter can under- 


stand and ought to understand before he 


every 


expresses his Opinion on railway legisla- 
tion. 

Mirst, shall the railways be owned and 
rates 


operated by the CGoverniment al 


nud on wages which do not pay the cost 


of operation, leaving the deficits to be 


made up out of general taxation? Or 
shall 


business 


they be owned and operated as a 


enterprise by individual Citi- 


zens at rates and on wages which pro- 


duce a reasonable profit for the indus- 


operation to be under 


If we do 


iry, the entire 


strict Government regulation” 


not mistake the temper of the country, 


we think it to-day prefers private owner- 


ship and operation to Government 


ownership and operation with deficits 


paid by taxation. 


Second, assuming that the country al 


large is in favor of private ownership 


and operation, who are the parties at 


interest in this controversy? They are 


the owners, the workers, the shippers. 
The 


and 


owners’ instinet is to raise rates 


lower wages in order to assure at 


least a reasonable profit. The workers’ 


instinet is to raise wages without much 


regard as to whether this increases 


rates or reduces profit. The shippers’ 


instinet is to reduce rates without much 
regard to wages and with no regard at 
all to profits. 

because 


We make the last statement 


we think that there is a general notion 


and shippers are really 
that the 


owners in this country are a small group 


among shippers 


ihe entire publie railway 


of rich men who have made vast sums 
of money out of the public and ought 
now to be compelled to disgorge their 


ill-gotten gains. 

In our judgment, the controversy will 
never reach a reasonable settlement un- 
wage-workers and the shippers 
that 


owners of the 


til the 
themselves large 
railways and 
of the 


realize they are 
potential 
that 


business in the shape of high wages and 


they cannot draw cash out 


cheap rates without finally bringing the 


whole industry to coilapse and bank- 


ruptcy. 


The reader may think it an extrava- 
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gant statement to say that the = em- 
ployees and the shippers have a very 


iarge ownership in the railways. But a 
moment’s consideration will show that 
this is the fact. ; 
The potential owners of American rail- 
ways are the kondholders. The _ stock- 
holders are the operators, but a stock- 
receive a.penny of profit 
rate of interest on the 

When the 
interest or payments on the principal of 
railway bonds is defaulted, the property 
goes into the hands of the bondholders. 

Who are the bondholders? The hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and 


holder cannot 
until the fixed 


bonds is paid. payment of 


women 
who have money in the savings banks 
insurance 


and the companies of the 


United states. One of the great New 
York life insurance companies has just 


ndvertised that it has twenty-five mill- 


ion policy-holders. Every one of those 


policy-holders is a railway owner, be 


cause a large part of the toney whieh 


he has paid into the company in the 


form of premitunis, and which is invested 


and held by the company as trustee for 


his benefit, is invested in railway bonds. 
The same thing is true of the savings 


banks. If a great catastrophe could be 


conceived which should wipe the rail- 


ways of the United States out of evist- 


ence, every insurance company and sav- 


ings bank in the country would imme- 


diately go to smash. Thus we have the 


eurious phenomenon of the two great 


hodies of American citizens who are 


potential owners of the railways—the 


wage-workers and the shippers—-fighting 


to make their property unprofitable. 
In this brief article we are not urging 


that rates should be higher than they 


are now nor objecting to the reduction 


of rates wherever such reductions can 


be advantageously made. Weare 


simply ealling upon every man or 


woman who has a deposit in a savings 


bank or a policy in a life insurance 


company to realize that he or she has a 


very real and personal interest in see- 


ing that the railways shall be run as a 
self-sustaining industry. 
This is what the National Association 


Railroad Securities is en- 


With headquarters in 


of Owners of 
deavoring to do. 
organized 
life 


ance officers to proteet the bonds which 


Baltimore, this Association, 


largely by savings bank and insur- 


hold in trust for their depositors 


and policy-holders, is collecting the facts 


ihey 


as to equipment, operation, wages, and 
rates, and putting them: before the Inter- 
It is even 
and 


State Commerce Commission. 
into engineering 
seeking to find means by which economy 
and efficiency in railway operation can 
be encouraged and promoted. The Presi- 


going questions 


dent of this Association, Mr. S. Davies 


Warfield, is unusually well equipped for 


the work whieh he is endeavoring to do 
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as a matter of public service, for he i: 
a practical railway man, a practical sav 
ings banks man, and a practical insur- 
ance man. If his Association can 
ceed in getting the shippers and em- 
ployees to realize their very great finan- 
cial interest in the prosperity of the 
steam railways, an important step will 
taken towards a reasonable 
settlement of a controversy which affects 
the welfare and prosperity of the whole 
country. 


suc- 


have been 


THE FIGHT FOR 
THE NAVY 
OTH the President and the Secre- 
tary of State 
the fight 


have entered into 


tu prevent a disastrous 


wbandonment of the naval power as ae- 
corded us by the treaties which were the 
result of the Washington Conference. 

Representative Loney 


In a letter to 


worth the President said: 


Poi well perstuded that it is not 
Wise to make so drastic a cut in the 
been 
pend- 
believe 
Depart- 


navel his 
proposed in the now 
ing in the House. ... | must 
in the good faith of the Navy 

ment and our naval advisers, who say 
very emphatically that it 
ble to maintain, within the proposed 
appropriations, the standard set for 
our Navy; which was made the base 
of the international conference, and 
Which standard we have proclaimed 
to the world, 


appropriathons as 
measure 


is impossi- 


Secretary Hughes, in reply to a letter 
from Representative Rogers concerning 
the 5-5-3 treaty and the proposal to cut 
the Navy to 


the enlisted personnel of 


67,000 men, said: 


Under this treaty the United States 
is allowed now to retain cighteen 
capital ships. You say that you are 
ndvised by the Navy Department that 
the proposed reduction in) personnel 
will mean that not twelve 
capital ships can be kept in commis 
sion. <As to this I am not qualified 
to express an opinion, but ! 
questioned the naval experts 
whom the American delegate; 
during the recent confer 
and whom we found hoth ae- 

and in sympathy with the 
limitation by agreement 
that the 
men is far below 


exceeding 


expert 
have 
with 
consulted 
ence, 

curate 
principle of 
und | am advised 
number of enlisted 
the number required to maintain our 
nivy upon the basis contemplated by 
the treaty. Accepting this statement 
of fact, the only question would seem 
to be whether our Navy should bx 
reduced below the treaty standard by 
the provision of personnel inadequat: 
to maintain it. To this question | 
think there can be but one answer. 
{ strongly believe that it would by 
most injurious to the interests of thi 
United States not to maintain full 
the standard of the treaty. 


proposed 


the Seeretary 
of Tennessee, 


‘The 


To this statement of 
Representative Garrett, 


the Minority Floor Leader, said: 
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Congress of the United States is only 
bound not to go above the 5-5-3 ratio. 
We are not bound legally or morally not 
io go below the mark set in the agree- 
ment.” 

It has been said—we think the story 
can be attributed to no less an authority 
than the Third Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of Imaginary Anec- 
dotes—that a certain Congressman re- 
cently promised to play a game of golf 
on the eourse at Hampton. Some hours 
later he was picked up in an exhausted 
condition from the Potomac, a mile or 
After the water 
from his 


so from Mount Vernon. 


had been shaken lungs he 
opened his eyes. A gentleman in the 


raft which reseued the exhausted Con- 


eressman noticed a curious twitehing of 


hand. Being familiar with 
ihe habits of statesmen, he lifted the 


his right 
Congressman’s hand and inserted the 
fingers just below the top button of his 
est. With his hand in this position, 
ihe Congressman was able to tell his 
story faintly. Those who bent over his 
prostrate figure heard these words: “I 
promised a friend to play golf at Hamp- 
ion. T was not bound legally or morally 
io go to Hampton by railroad, boat, or 
airplane, so I decided to swim.” Con- 
ressman Garrett, in the future, should 
dd one more clause to any contraets 
vhich he may assume. It is not enough 
io bind some men morally and legally, 
hey should be bound intelligently as 
vell, 

The effort that the Administration is 
llaking to repel the Congressional at- 
inek on the 5-5-8 ratio has been ably 
upported by the American Legion and 
ts National Commander, Hanford Mac 
Nider. Certainly, when the veterans of 


le World War speak on the subject of 


preparedness they speak with authority. 
They know the cost of inadequate arma- 
ment from bitter experience. 

Here is the message which Mr. Mae- 
Nider sent to the President: 


The safety of our whole country 
depends tirst of all upon the Navy. 
It is our first line of National defense 
in time of war and must be kept 
ready as an impregnable bulwark be- 
hind which completed National mobi- 
lization can be effected. Never again 
can we hope to prepare behind the 
fleet of another nation, as we did in 
the World War. 

That officers and men 
trained for war in time of peace was 
shown in the late war, when we spent 
the first year of our participation in 
expanding and training our Navy for 
netion, due to unreadiness. 

The sense of false security engen- 
dered by unmanned ships would be 
fatal in the time of stress. The 
American Legion is squarely behind 
the Administration in its stand and 
believes that when the country at 
large awakens to the magnitude of 
this threat at our National safety it 
will make itself heard in language 
unmistakable. 


must be 


It seems entirely probable now that 
the request of the Administration for at 
86,000 men will be granted. It 


least 


should be borne in mind, however, that 


this figure is itself an abandonment of 


the 5-5-8 ratio. It means that we can 
keep eighteen battleships in commission, 
but it also means that some of the guns 
on those battleships will be unmanned 
and useless. It means that necessary 
auXiliary vessels will be tied up crew- 
less at the docks. 

Why 
frankly and courageously stand for the 
naval ratio ii The 5-5-3 
ratio emphatically demands a naval per- 
sonnel of at least 129,000. 


does not the Administration 


negotiated? 


Strangely enough, the delusion that a 
million men ean spting to arms or bat- 
iteships between sunrise an@ sunset still 
persists in the United States. If the 
last war could not kill it, what can? 


NOT PEACE BUT 
JUSTICE 


HAVE received a 


member of a committee organized 


letter from a 

“in the interest of world peace,” 
asking me for any word of suggestion or 
encouragement. The aims of this com- 
mittee are eventually to secure Amer- 
ica’s entry vital 
international union for the prevention 
of war,” and immediately to secure the 


“into some form of 


co-operation of America in “the Court of 
International Justice.” 3oth the Inter- 
International 
Court the letter urges as a means to se- 
cure a world peace. 

am not interested in world peace; I 


national Union and the 


am greatly interested in world justice. 

Americans have a right to take pride 
in the facts that a prominent American 
statesman had so important a part in 
forming the Court of International Jus- 
tice and is represented upon its bench 
by so deservedly an eminent American 
jurist. But 
comed, not because it will bring world 


this Court is to be wel- 


peace, but because it will promote world 
Justice is always to be desired; 
I am 
glad that when the Huns attempted to 
establish the 


justice. 
peace is not always to be desired. 


2an-Germanic empire the 
world united to resist the attempt. The 
World War was worth all that it cost. 
If ever another attempt to establish a 
world empire should be made, whether 


oe 


ee 








6x4 


by the 
tonic, the 


Slav, the Teu- 
Latin, or the Anglo-Saxon 
race, I hope that it will meet with a 
not less determined resistance. Awful 
as was the tragedy of the World War, 
the tragedy of a world submission would 
have been greater. Submission would 
have been degradation; and degradation 
is infinitely worse than death. 


Mongolian, the 
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Liberty and justice are the great 
needs of the world. It does not, and 
never will, need an Organization to pre- 
serve peace with despotism and injus- 
tice. Any international union with a 
supreme international power to enforce 
its authority would promote neither 
liberty nor justice, and would be ex- 
iremely perilous to peace The world 
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problem of to-day is not, How can we 
unite all the nations in one interna- 
tional nation? but, How, carefully pre 
serving the rights and liberties and 
interests of the several nations, can they 
be inspired to respect one another's 
rights, regard one another’s interests, 
and live harmoniously together? 
LYMAN ABBOT’, 


LET US LOSE OUR PATIENCE 


N a little West Indian island, 
Barbados, in a park of palms 
filled with fierce tropical moon-. 


light, I saw a couple walking along the 
white alley. They seemed to be lovers, 
but their figures were bent and they 
walked with the uncertain steps of aged 
people. When they emerged from the 
meager shade of the royal palms, I saw 
that they were both gray-haired. 

My companion, the jovial old owner of 
the hotel in which I was staying, in- 
formed me that they had been engaged 
for forty years. 

Seeing my surprise, she hurried to ex- 
plain: 

“He has three unmarried sisters to 
support, and her parents are poor. It 
would be a case of beggar marrying 
beggar, you know. What good would 
come out of it? So they were putting 
the wedding off from year to year, wait- 
ing for better days. He was expecting 
to receive a legacy from his old aunt in 
England, who forgot to die. She is still 
living, and they are still waiting for a 
steamer bringing the news.” 

Doesn’t it seem to you that most of us 
act as if we were living on a little 
island, waiting for better days, for a 
steamer to come and bring us news from 
the country of unfulfilled dreams? 

When we are in school, we wait for 
holidays. When we grow up, we wait 
for love. When we are out of work, we 
wait for a position. When we have a 
position, we wait for vacations. Not 
only individuals, but whole nations are 


in a perpetual state of waiting. I re- 
member the uncertain months when 
Russia waited for the war. People 


would read the newspapers, which fore- 
shadowed the future disaster, with the 
feverish eagerness of a lover waiting 
for his first love meeting. When the 
war came, and the nation realized all its 
horrors, they began to wait for a revolu- 
tion—to release them. Now, after sev- 
eral successive revolutions, they are 
waiting for the blockade to be lifted. 

The farmers of all the world are 
always waiting for a good harvest. All 
humanity is waiting for real civilization 
to come. 

I came to this country after I had ex- 
hausted my patience waiting in bread- 
lines, sugar-lines, and all other kind of 
lines. 


BY MARIA MORAVSKY 


Is all this universal waiting neces- 
sary? How big a part of it may be cut 
down? 

I think waiting is a very harmful 
state of mind. Waiting is the anemic 
child of patience. It gives life to in- 
activity. I hate the grandchild as well 
as its grandfather. 

Patience was considered the greatesi 
virtue of the Russians—at least our 
priests called it so. I think it was our 
greatest national curse. Thank God, we 
rid ourselves of it at last. Patience was 
killed in Russia by the first shots fired 
in the Revolution. Unfortunately, there 
were too many of these shots. I ascribe 
this to prolonged waiting; too many 
years of patience are apt to produce 
poisonous hatred. 

I don’t see why 
among the virtues. 


patience is listed 
I think it ought to 
be put on the index list. It ought to be 
considered a sin. The very word “pa- 
tience” ought to be crossed out from any 
decent vocabulary. 

Let us analyze what patience is. How 
was the illusion formed that patience is 
a virtue? 

When we build something—a house or 
a play—we need great patience to adjust 
the parts, to perfect the whole. But it 
is not the patience itself which gives 
results. It is patience combined with 
creative effort. Let us call this combina- 
tion creative patience. The effort with- 
out patience would be like meat without 
salt. But patience by itself is like salt 
without meat. 

And yet many of us strive to live on 
this salt alone. In Russia we have a 
saying about these senselessly patient 
people: “They wait by the sea for good 
weather to come.” I think the saying 
suits the American climate also. How 
many Americans are constantly expect- 
ing “something to turn up’! How many 
wait with truly Russian patience for the 
cost of living to be reduced, for univer- 
sal peace to be established! 

In a great many cases this kind of 
patience is just disguised cowardice. It 
is so much easier to be virtuously wait- 


ing than uneannily impatient. Impa- 
tience means activity, even if this 
activity is worked out only in swear- 
ing. 


T advocate swearing. Individual swear- 
ing relieves one’s soul, and collective 


swearing forms what the politicians eall 
“indignant public opinion.” 

The psychoanalysts state that many a 
case of insanity is due to suppressed 
anger and forced cheerfulness.  Statis- 
tics show that more women than men 
grow insane. No wonder! they are the 
patient sex. 

Every pain, mental or physieal, be- 
comes more unendurable and destructive 
when choked off. 

In Russia a village midwife encour- 
ages a mother in her childbirth hours: 
“Cry hard, my good woman, ery hard!" 

Extreme patience seems to me as 


‘harmful for a nation in need of reforms 


as for an individual in pain. Deprived 
of collective swearing and complaining 
at the time when the new order of 
things is about to be born, the whole na- 
tion may grow insane and plunge into 
a chaos of the most violent revolution. 
Take warning from the Russians. 
They had the reputation of being the 
most patient nation in Europe. And in 
one sudden outburst they swept awa) 
the Czar. And they did not stop there 
Their outbreaks were so thunderous be- 
cause they lost their patience too late. 
The American public is extremely pa- 
tient. I have seen a characteristic ex- 
ample of it on a train platform. The 
guard was eating an ice-cream cone. He 
was so preoccupied with this that he 
forgot to open the gate when the train 
arrived. It was a sight—as you Ameri- 
cans say—a sweating crowd (it was in 
July) standing on one side of the barred 
door, and the string of empty coaches 
going away on the other side. The train 
went, and nobody complained about it. 
The public thought that it was as it 


ought to be—“The authorities know 
best.” 

In the meantime the “authority” 
glanced up from his half-finished ice- 
cream cone and saw the “overlooked” 
train. For a second he appeared per- 


plexed. He knew that if the crowd 
learned the real reason why the train 
departed empty he would be mobbed. 
But his embarrassment did not last long. 
He knew the psychology of the Ameri- 
‘an public. So with an air of utter in- 
difference he returned to his ice-cream 
The crowd waited patiently another half 
an hour. 

What would happen if the publie lost 
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its patience? People would push aside 
the guard, mount the cars, and ride on. 
But I am afraid that to suggest such a 
thing in America is considered preach- 
ing sedition. 

There is the feeling here that the ig- 
norant guard, eating leisurely his ice- 
cream cone, always knows better. The 
authority of guards is seldom ques 
tioned. You are patient, like the Japa- 
nese. And this seems to me to be an 
ominous sign. 

Many things would be settled without 
much trouble if people did not stay pa- 
tient too long. Let us see what would 
happen if individuals lost their patience. 
\ man waiting for his vacation, for in- 
stance. I knew one who was denied it 
for four years. He worked for a big 
concern, and was well paid. But every 
summer when he applied for two weeks 
of fresh air he was invariably answered: 
“Maybe next July. Sorry, but we cannot 
spare you this time.” 

Finally he lost his patience and just 
went away. He enjoyed four months of 
country bliss. He was fully aware that 
he would lose his position, but the long- 
needed rest seemed to him worth the 
loss. He told me: “I became so nervous 
and desperate the last days in my stuffy 
office that I felt like killing the boss. 
Now I can understand why I hated him 
- 

When he came back from the country, 
the same firm: accepted him again be 
cause he was too good a worker—they 
could not afford to lose him. 

Now this was an exceptional case. He 
might have been discharged. But would 
that be more harmful to him than con- 
stant work with unfulfilled longing for 
the joys of real country summer? I 
doubt it. One situation can be replaced 
by another, while joy of life cannot be 
replaced by the best-paid work. 

What would happen if the whole Na- 
tion lost its patience? If Americans de- 
cided, for instance, that they are not 
going to pay increased rents for their 
dwellings? They would simply stop pay- 
ing them, taking the risk of being 
thrown out from their homes. But the 
landlords cannot dispossess millions of 
people. The courts would not be able to 
examine all the cases. It would require 
a colossal army of policemen! Thou- 
sands of new judges! Millions of ex- 
penses! The rent profiteers would be 
compelled to give in. 

The same thing with food. If you lost 
your patience and refused to buy meat 
for a week, the butchers would come and 
bring it to your kitchen door for a mini 
mum price. It wouldn’t hurt any one to 
zo without meat for a few weeks; doc- 
tors say it would refresh people’s stom- 
achs. In the up-to-date menageries even 
tigers fast once a week—they are given 
nothing but milk on Mondays. They 
roar pitifully (yes, a roar may sound 
pitiful—I have heard them) and grow 
angry, but next day they are as playful 
as kittens. If grown-up beasts who were 
ljesigned. by nature to be fed on meat 
fan endure such treatment, T don’t see 
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(C) Keystone 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
AND LADY DOYLE 


NOVELIST AND 
SPIRITUALIST 


” the next issue of The Outlook 
the author of “ THE FrrenpDLy 
Arctic” will) write about the 
author of the Sherlock Holmes 
stories. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's talks 
about spiritism have excited all 
sorts of comment, 
sardonic. 

This personal impression of Sir 
Arthur and his family and pro- 
fessional life from the famous 
Arctic explorer is timely and 
attractive. 


serious and 
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any reason why human beings could not 
refrain from meat for a few weeks. It 
would be just a matter of temporary in- 
convenience. 

But the great middle class of America 
is spoiled by comforts. The compara- 
tively well-to-do haie to break from their 
daily habits. This is the reason that it 
is so hard to organize here any strike 
of consumers. 

I often think about the possibility of 
another kind of strike of consumers, a 
strike which should concern mental 
food. Every day more and more people 
realize how lowbrow, how harmful, im- 
moral, and inartistic are.the majority of 
motion-picture films. I have heard the 
audience laughing during the most 
tragic scenes of film melodramas. I 
have heard them complaining when leav- 
ing the theater: 

“Why do they stage such mush nowa- 
days? I have not seen a decent film for 
months!” 

I have heard imy friends the intellec- 
tuals violently criticising “this univer- 
sal drug!” But both intellectuals and 
common people go to the “movies,” 
fully often, because, they say, “there is 
nowhere else to go.” 

It the audience refused to consume 
this canned food that the movies offer 
them, if for a month or two the theaters 
stood empty, the managers would under- 
stand that the American audience is not. 
an under-developed weak-minded mob, 
eternally admiring “a girl in his arms 
and a bundle of money at his feet.” 
They would realize that the mental level 
of the public is much higher than that 
of their patented screen dramas’ manu- 
facturers. 

3ut “we must spend the evening some- 
where!” and “all this boycotting incon- 
veniences one so!” Here is the real 
reason for being patient—fear of imme- 
diate inconveniences. The Nation is 
like a faint-hearted man with a tooth- 
ache. He would painfully suffer minor 
pain for weeks because he is afraid of 
the dentist’s chair. The moment his 
wife offers to take him there he attempts 
a cheerful smile and assures her: “Oh, 
don’t bother, dear, it disturbs me very 
little.” 

Americans realize perfectly well that 
their Nation has quite a few decaying 
teeth to be pulled out, but they try to 
look cheerful before the face of the 
world and assure themselves, with their 
snile of traditional optimism: “Oh, well, 
after all, we are better off than any 
other nation!” 

This seems to a foreigner to be a very 
poor consolation. Many other nations, 
in Europe, are beggars nowadays. Is 
there much pride in being higher up 
than your starving neighbors? 

After a few years of studying Amer- 
ica, I have formed the opinion that this 
country might not only be better, but 
the best one. I think Americans are too 
voung a nation to accept for long the 
toothless European virtue of patient 
waiting. When one loses his patience, 
one finds his courage. 
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FANES OF FAITH AND PATRIOTISM 








DESTRUCTION 
OF THE 
KAMOUS 

CHURCH OF 
STK. ANNIC 

DE BEAUPRE, 
IN THE 

PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


Ste. Anne de Beaupre 
was probably th 
most famous shrine 
in Ameriea, attract 
Ing as it did) count 
less thousands of 
afflicted people every 
year, many of whom 
left their crutches at 
the ehureh door ‘ 
a testimony to the 
power of the relies te 
work miracles, whieh 
seemed effective even 
if in some cases the 

proved — only tempo 
rary in their result 
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THE OLD 
TANNERY 
AT POINT 
PLEASANT, 
OHIO, IN WHICH 
GENERAL 
GRANT 
WORKED AS A 
YOUNG MAN 


The centennial of the 
birth of General 
Grant, April 27, will 
ittract thousands to 
the site of the house 
hich once stood on 





the main street of 
Voint Pleasant wher 
(ieneral Grant was 
born. President Har 
ding will make the ad 


dress on the occasion 
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TWO BRANDS OF POLITICAL ARGUMENT 
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The rococo decora- 
ipré tion of this gallery 
th is characteristic of 
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Wide World Photos 





OFFICES 
Ol TH 
“FREEMAN'S 
JOURNAL,” 
IN DUBLIN 
WHICH WERIG 
WRECK IED 
BY ARMED 
RAIDERS WHO 
OPPOSED THE 
NEWSPAPER’S 
POLICY 





This pieture she n 
part of the compo 
Me-reom after thre 
rioters had wrought 
their destruction. The 
battery of linotypes 
at the right, it will 
be seen, have’ been 
pretty badly damaged 
and the place in 





general presents the 
appearance of a mess 


of printer’s ‘pi 
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THE AUSTRIAN PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, VIENNA 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


STAFF 


HERE is misunderstanding _ be- 
tween America and Europe on 
several points. We think they 
are bankrupt; they believe us rich be- 
yond imagination. Both views § are 
wrong and are leading to serious results. 
Europe has worlds of fixed assets, but 
is short of ready cash. We have some 
of the latter, but, compared to the fixed 
assets of Europe, we are bankrupts. 
Europe has been making houses, bridges, 
roads, canals, palaces, and art treasures 
for eight hundred years, while our 
serious work of a similar kind is cov- 
ered by one century; the development of 
two-thirds of the fixed assets of the 
United States has really occurred within 
the last forty years. 
I was talking with a Frenchman re- 


cently in Havre. I asked about the 
harbor improvement. He _ said, “You 
know Havre is a new town.” “How 


“Four hundred years.” 
near by, with its 
thousand 


old?” T asked. 
The city of Rouen 
wonderful Cathedral, is a 
years old. 

Every country in Europe bristles with 
accumulated assets. Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Germany make an American 
open his mouth in contemplation. Per- 
haps the most interesting country is 
Austria. I can best present my idea by 
comparing Vienna with Chicago and 
Philadelphia; all these cities have ap- 
proximately the same number of inhabi 
tants 

If the improvements, both publie and 


HSN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM 


private, of all kinds were appraised on 
the same basis, the total value of Vienna 
would equal the combined value of 
Chicago and Philadeiphia. 

It is true that a man may live in a 
palace and if he have neither food nor 
fue! he may perish, but before he per- 





N EXT WEEK William C. Gregg, 
AN Staff Correspondent of The 
Outlook in Europe, delves into the 
mysteries of Continental finance. 
The overturn in monetary values 
is graphically shown in a story 
which Mr. Gregg tells of a man 
in Vienna who bought a houseful 
of furniture before the war on 
credit. The bill was not paid until 
recently. The Court decided ‘that 
the man who bought the furniture 
need not pay more than the nun- 
ber of kronen called for in the 
original bill. So the debtor sold 
one chair for the needed amount 
and squared the account. 

There are strange phases of the 
financial spree which Mr. Gregg 
deseribes, 


WILLIAM C. 
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ishes he will first exchange some of his 
movables for his necessities: when such 
resources are exhausted, he will either 
hustle or beg. There is, however, such 
a thing as genteel begging while keeping 
the movable assets. 

Instances are known where Vienna 
semi-aristocrats are receiving aid from 
the Friends Society and retain their 
servants. The Friends (Quakers) are 
supported by many sturdy workers in 
England and America who never had a 
servant and never expect to have one. 
These Viennese servants receive almost 
no pay, and this item is only of value 
as it illustrates the tendency of aris- 
tocracy to accept charity partly for the 
purpose of avoiding changes and sacri- 
fices. 


FEATHER BEDS 


Let me offer one illustration which is 
intended to be humorous but carries a 
seed for thought. I estimate that the six 
million inhabitants of Austria have six 
million feather beds (not counting the 
spare rooms). If you were to round up 
six million Americans and take a cen- 
sus of their feather beds, you would 
find only a baker’s dozen, yet our cli- 
mate averages colder than Austria. 

These six million feather beds are 
worth, say, $20 apiece, or a total of 
$120,000,000, yet no one ever thinks of 
selling a feather bed or a “down” bed 
worth much more. <A feather bed is a 
commodity having a gold exchange 
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value in the principal markets of the 
world; any calculation will show that 
they are worth in Austria much more 
than the entire value of their paper 
money. I haven’t space to follow this 
fluffy thought further, but the possibili- 
ties of using feather beds as currency 
instead of paper (about as bulky) might 
engage the attention of our near-econ- 
omists. 


ART TREASURES 


In Vienna there are literally hundreds 
of palaces with interior magnificence 
rivaled only by a dozen private houses 
in America. Marble stairways lead to 
splendid rooms richly finished in carved 
woods. The walls are hung with paint- 
ings and tapestries or filled with mirrors 
to reflect the succession of polished 
floors and wonderful glass chandeliers. 
Several public art galleries and mu- 
seums continue to thrill the visiting 
American, the climax being the trip to 
the Emperor’s palace to see the walls 
hung with Gobelin tapestries. 


LUMBER AND FURL 


The forests of Austria have evidently 
been carefully conserved. gather from 
recent statistics that the standing tim- 
ber has a value of well over two hundred 
million dollars, and a quarter of the 
whole could be marketed without seri- 
ously harming the industry. 


LIVE STOCK 


The present Austria was not invaded 
or ravished by war. A census in 1919 
showed 39 horses and 322 cattle per 
1,000 inhabitants, with 182 hogs thrown 
in for fat. 

I will not weary my reader with 
statisties—we are comparing the wealth 
of Europe and America. Americans 
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A BULL BOUGHT IN SWITZERLAND BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND 
PRESENTED TO AUSTRIAN FARMERS 


have been sending money and food to 
Austria to “save the starving:” person- 
ally, I think the Austrians would have 
handled their own problems if we had 
kept away, and it would have been bet- 
ter for them. They have plenty of 
usseis now. They should work out their 
own way to use them. 

Vienna is still a world center of medi- 
eal seience, art, and music. She has 
intelligence enough to know her prob- 
lems and the remedy. It really does not 
help Austrians to have the Friends 
(Quakers) Society purchase blooded 
bulls in Switzerland with charity money 
and distribute them in Austria to im- 
prove the local breed, while the Aus- 
trian farmers sell their surplus cattle to 
the Italians because they get paid in 
better money than if they sell at home. 
This looks as though the Quakers had 
so much money it was difficult to spend 
it scrupulously. 


FICTITIOUS AMERICAN WEALTH 
Europe has got a very wrong impres- 


























ONE OF THE TWENTY-FIVE OR THIRTY FINE VIENNESE THEATERS 
(NOTE THE STATUARY ON THE STREFT) 


sion about American wealth, partly from 
the extravagance of a few of our rich 
tourists, and partly from the way our 
Army spent money. The Australian 
army was also a very generous spender, 
yet Europe is not looking to that coun 
try to furnish it credit. 

The United States statisties of total 
wealth are unfortunate and misleading. 
Our fixed assets do not at all compare 
with those of Europe. Unfortunately, 
we have allowed our land values to in- 
crease, much to the sorrow of taxpayers. 
We have about 2,000,000,000 acres of 
area; whether we value it at $25 or $50 
an acre does not add one penny to our 
real wealth, but the total impresses 
Europe. 

Australia has 3,500,000,000 acres. If 
they allowed their land values to reach 
$10 an acre, it would make them the 
richest people in the world per capita. 
Yes, and on the tax books. But Europe 
does not expect credits from Australia, 
and she must understand that the bulk 
of the so-called wealth of America con- 
sists of fictitious land values, whether 
farms or city lots. 

Some years ago a Western man com- 
plained that it was hard to tell whether 
real estate was an asset or a liability. 
During the war it seemed to be an asset 
when wheat sold at $3 a bushel and cot 
ion at 40 cents a pound, but the taxation 
liability has so asserted itself since that 
people do not call unsalable land wealth. 

It will be fortunate if some one can 
eall the real American situation to the 
attention of Genoa. If they can under- 
stand that our liquid assets are mostly 
our war debt, held so far on a gold basis 
of value, and that our fixed assets, such 
as they are, do not compare with those 
countries seeking our aid, and could not 
be loaned if we tried, they might see 
and heed the writing on the wall—wNSuare 
yourself Gr perish, 

America sees it as applying to herself. 
There is no suggestion in world condi- 
tions that other nations can save us, 
hence our views and actions are nearer 
sane and normal than those of ex 
travagant, expectant, and un-self-reliant 
Europe. 








A HUNDRED ACRES OF INDUSTRIAL IDLENESS 
THE TEXTILE STRIKE IN THE LARGEST COTTON-MILL IN THE WORLD 
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k you are on foot, it takes an hour 


und a quarter to encircle the plant 


of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company in Manchester, New Hamp 
shire Its fifty buildings make it the 
largest cotton-mill in the world. The 
hundred and thirty acres of its floor 
space would make a good-sized farm. 


Every day it used to weave five hundred 
miles of cloth. Around it, and created 
by it and serving it, lies a city of eighty 
thousand souls, a “cottonopolis” of New 
Kxngland, modestly ambitious to vie with 
the more famous Manchester of old Eng 
land 

Now for a month and a half this great 
plant has been almost like the dead city 
of Pompeii. The New England textile 
strike was timed to reach Manchester on 
February 13, and it kept to its schedule. 
Seventeen thousand operatives are idle 


in this town, and to help the unem- 
ployed kill time heavy but useless 
platoons of them, eight and ten in a 


group, are promenade as 
pickets back and forth in front of some 
of the gates of the silent 
factory But hardly a living soul 
passes in or out of those portals. A 
stolid policeman is noticed now and then 
somewhere above the horizon, but time 
seems to hang heavily on his hands also, 


assigned to 


twenty-seven 
area. 


so he gossips with one of the female 
pickets. Utter peace, uninteresting 
emptiness, the droning quietude of a 


mid-August Saturday afternoon—these 
are the amazing external aspects of the 
mightiest strike that ever invaded New 
Hampshire. Meanwhile forty thousand 
toilers and dependents are losing a wage 
income of $50,000 per day, another ten 
thousand of the merchant class are indi- 
rectly suffering seriors economic press- 
ure, and the whole life of this overgrown 
mill village is through with par- 
tisanship, apprehension, and pessimism. 

The particular apologia for their wage 
cut published by the mills in Lawrence, 
need 


shot 


Massachusetts, last week was the 


of lowering production cost to meet, and 
also to facilitate, a decreasing cost of 


living. Not a syllable was lisped about 
Southern competition. Was it because 
the owners of the Lawrence mills were 
also mills below the Mason 
and Dixon line? But in Manchester the 
statements of the gigantic Amoskeag are 
to the effect that Southern competition 
is so brutally insistent, depriving them 
the last few years of 
their market for one kind 
ton goods after another, that a 
per cent cut in wages and an 

of from forty-eight to fifty-four hours a 
pre 


owners of 


successively in 
of ecot- 
twenty 


increase 


easy 


are absolutely necessary to 


serve the industry 


week 
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HERBERT ATCHINSON 


The strike was more than five weeks 
old before any active battle of publicity 
The Manchester Ministerial 
Association, on the very day the strug- 
gle began, organized to hear the evi- 
dence of both sides and to proffer its 
services to bring the contending parties 
together for conference. But their invi- 
tation was courteously declined by the 
Amoskeag, though the operatives were 
present in a willing mood. On March 6, 
however, the mill men published a half- 
page advertisement in the city papers 
of the State, which appeared subse- 
quently in practically every village 
paper of New Hampshire. Their main 
points are as follows: 

1. In twenty years the number of 
spindles in the South has increased 190 
per cent to 15,949,000; in the North, the 
increase was only 41 per cent to 20,776,- 
000. 

2. Wages in Northern mills average 30 
to 40 per more than in Southern 
mills. 

3. “Working forty-eight hours a week 
with wages at last year’s level the com- 
pany cannot turn out goods in competi- 
tion with Southern mills.” 

4. While it has been stated that there 
was a vote of 12,400 in favor of a strike, 


Was joined. 


cent 


it is currently reported that not more 
than 3,500 workers voted at all. 
To this pronouncement of the Amos- 


keag the answer of the operatives might 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The reason for the Amoskeag’s poor 
business lately is not Southern competi- 
tion, but a lack of a world market and a 
generally disturbed economie condition 
of society. 

2. It is unnecessary to impose a fifty- 
four-hour week upon the women opera- 
tives of New Hampshire, where only one 
million spindles are running in the 
whole State, when there are twelve mill- 
ion running suecessfully and 
profitably in Maine and California. 
where the forty-eight-hour week is guar- 
anteed by law. 

3. The wage of the Southern operative 
is usually supplemented by services 
rendered him by the mill village—low 
rent, free light, sewerage, garden space, 
all furnished by the company—to an ex- 
tent figured by them as equivalent to 
$4.30 per Add this “payment in 
kind” to the money wage, and the total 
return to the worker is practically the 


spindles 


week. 


same North and South—$18.71 in the 
North, and $18.35 in the South. 
4. The last ten years have been the 


years of keenest Southern competition. 
Yet in these years the Amoskeag made 
profits of $30,502,459. 


averaged to make annual profits nearly 


In these years it 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JUMP 


7% times as great as in 1895-1901. The 
dividend paid in 1921 represented a rate 
of 75 per cent on the capitalization as it 
stood before 1907. Capitalization has 
been increased from $4,000,000 to $44, 
500,000 since 1906, and every dollar has 
come from the profits. Does it seem 
probable that with prosperity like this 
and with a present surplus of $37,000,000 
the Amoskeag is actually forced to make 
the cut at this time which it has an 
nounced? 

5. As to the strike vote, the announce 
ment of the wage cut drove non-union 
operatives into the unions in a veritable 
stampede; and the vote as reported was 
an honest one. 

So much for the briefs by the attor 
neys of the two parties. No publie com 
ment in appraisal of their relative 
merits has been made by the local press 
by the Catholie clergy, by the Protestant 
pulpit, or by any influential citizen. <A 
large part of the city is studiously mum 
There have been approximately 120 
issues of our three newspapers since the 
strike began, and only once in that time 
has the strike had editorial mention 
and this was a dignified plea for arbitra 
tion. 

But the reasons for the non-committa! 
silence are not at all strange. People 
really are not sure which way to vote 
Idealism is at war with hard-headed 
common sense. The appalling faet that 
logically there is no permanent reason 
why the textile industry should prospei 
in New Hampshire in competition wit!: 
the South suggests visions of busines 
bankruptey for the “Queen City on the 
Merrimac” that assuredly work in the 
company’s — favor. This holds” even 
among the social-minded friends of in 
dustrial progress. Nor the track 
unions in this State always commended 


have 


themselves to a conservative public 
either by their policies or by their 
leadership. And Manchester feels fron: 


the depths of her corporate soul that sho 
simply must have the Amoskeag and it 
corpulent pay-roll if she is to exist at all 

On the other hand, the man who buy: 
a pair of shoes or a loaf of bread or de 
posits a ten-dollar bill in the bank all up 
and down our Manchester streets i 
probably an operative—and of course it 
is net good policy to side against him 
The presence of a sure and steady forty 
eight-hour-week law in Massachusetts 
moreover, seems to raise some question 
in the lay mind as to whether the tex 
tile industry in New Hampshire could 
not worry along, if it wanted to, on th 
shorter working basis. In consequence 
of this nexus of motives, a man talks i 
over confidentially with his wife or hi 
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partner; but he is almost laughably a 
searcher for information, not a giver of 
opinions, when you converse with him 
on the car or at the club. 

Meanwhile James Starr, the Interna- 
tional Vice-President of the United Tex- 
tile Workers and leader of the strike, is 
a gentleman. Chief M. J. Healy, who 
presides over the police of the city, is 
one of the finest, most capable, most ex- 


THE OUTLOOK 


perienced police executives in the coun- 
try. The operatives are 99% per cent 
law-abiding. The corporation has been 
so humane and friendly in its treatment 
of its help through many decades as to 
have the real affection of a very large 
number. There has not been a single 
complaint pressed in court against a 
striker in the forty days of picketing 
and strike agitation. 


oo] 


All in all, this strike is a specimen of 
the species so unique as almost to take 
one’s breath away. It really reminds 
one of the poet’s line 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


One wonders whether it is anything 
but a dream strike. 
Manchester, New Hampshire, 
March 25 


WHY DO THEY STRIKE? 


IX hundred thousand men in the 
coal-mining industry quitting work 
on April 1! 

Miners are perennial 
first strike record in history is that of 
the miners at Laurium, about thirty 
miles from Athens. Criminals, or slaves 
by birth, by purchase, by war, male and 
female, were leased from the Govern- 
ment or from private owners, stripped, 
their bodies painted, chained in gangs, 
and driven under the lash to the break- 
ing of rock in subterranean caverns and 
carrying the broken pieces to the mouth 
of the shaft. About twenty thousand of 
them quit work and made a desperate 
attack on the Spartan garrison of 
Decelia. They were met by an offer of 
compromise, which sent them back to 


strikers. The 


their tasks. Later one thousand of 
them—the most hardy—struck again. 
captured the castle of Sunion, killed 


their overseers, seized the arms of the 
armories, and laid waste the country 
round. They were eventually defeated 
by Heraklitos, and many of them were 
tortured to death by brutalities includ- 
ing erucifixion. 

In all the world during the _ past 
iwenty-three centuries there is no record 
of a larger percentage of strikes in any 
industry than mining. In our own 
country the record of industrial dis- 
iurbanees is seant prior to the advent of 
the means of quick communication- 
steam, post, and telegraph—and _ the 
establishment of centralized bureaus of 
statistics and record. In 1881 the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics at Washington 
published the result of its efforts at 
vathering the records of strikes from the 
files of the various States, covering the 
period from 1741 to 1880. In those one 
hundred and thirty-nine years the rec- 
ords showed but 1,491 strikes and lock- 
outs in all industries, whieh was prob- 
ably only a fraction of the whole num- 
ber, since in 1880 alone there were 610 
strikes. 

From 1881 to 1905 coal-mining strikes 
numbered 3,336, which was 9.08 per cent 
of the total in all industries; 17,025 
mining operations were stopped on an 
average of 50.9 days, during which 
2,006,353 men were thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

The strike is a very expensive indus- 
trial “pastime.” The Government esti- 
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LOSSES CAUSED BY THE 
aaa . IEE: UR ig ee 
Loss to operators in coal sales.........220222. 2.22... 
Loss to railways in freight-................. 
loss to business men in coal region....- heater 
l.0ss to business men outside of coal region........ 
Cost of maintaining police at mines...... nanicanalets 
Cost of maintaining company men, non-union..... 

Cost to Pennsylvania for troops in the field... 
Damage to mines by flooding and non-use............... ...--....-.-.... : 


Total losses eS ST ae OI ON RTT NT RS a Re eR eT TT TE 


COAL STRIKE OF 1902 
$27,100,000 
30,000,000 
9,000,000 
13,000,000 
7,300,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
250,000 
9,000,000 





$96,850,000 








mates that the total loss to industry in 
this country through the strikes re- 
corded from 1880 to 1900 was not less 
than $450,000,000, an average of nearly 
$22,000,000 per year. The great anthra- 
cite-coal strike of 1902, in which 147,000 
men were out of employment from May 
12 to October 23, is estimated to have 
caused a loss of from ninety to one hun- 
dred million dollars. The’ estimate 
made by the Maryland Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Information is itemized in 
the table printed above. 

The Maryland Bureau says: “These 
estimates are very conservative as com- 
pared with those of the New York 
‘Herald,’ ‘Journal,’ and other papers, 
and are absolutely inside figures.” The 
Bureau did not compute the losses to 
public utilities, which are accentuated 
when makeshifts and adjustments are 
applied, as, for example, in the case of 
the Manchester Gas, Light and Coke, 
Ltd., which is reported in the Manches- 
ter “Guardian” of February 11, 1922, to 
have suffered a net loss of nearly a half 


million pounds sterling through the re- 
cent coal strike in England—upwards of 


$2,000,000 for just one public service 
plant. 
Some conception of the aggregate 


wage loss which miners endure through 
strikes may be gained by reference to 
the tabulation taken from the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, published 
by the Government Printing Office in 
May, 1920, covering the strikes in the 
bituminous mines in this country dur- 
ing the thirteen years from 1907 to 1919, 
and printed at the foot of this page. 
The same authority gives the average 
individual earnings per hour in bitumi- 
nous mining as 49.9 cents and the 
average hours worked per day as 6.8; 
from which it appears that the average 


daily earnings of these men _ were 
$3.2435. On this’ basis, bituminous 


miners lost in wages during the thirteen 
years by strikes the sum of $252,127,368 
~an average of $19,394,412 per year, an 
individual average of $126.62. The ree- 
ord indicates that about one-sixth of the 








TIME LOST THROUGH STRIKES IN BITUMINOUS MINES, 1907-19 
Average Days 
Year Number of Strikers Working Days Lost. Lost per Man 
1907 _ Soe ae ne bAnedaes! 32,540 462,392 14 
1908 sadilnales 145,145 5,449,938 38 
1909 . oles 24,763 723,634 29 
1910 ns 218.495 19,250,524 88 
1911 , = 11,415 983,737 24 
i9t2 . Serer ; 311,056 12,527,305 40 
1915 ae : ba 135,395 3,049,412 22.5 
1914 ; 161,720 11,013,667 68 
1915... wens 67,190 2,467,431 37 
1916 F . 5 170,633 3,344,566 19.5 
1917 ee weit 160,240 2,348,399 1h 
1918 ; : 79,395 508,526 6.4 
1039: ....... 146,436 15,603,567 3h 
Totals 1,994,419 77,733,118 507.5 
Average per year 153,168 5,979,470 38.9 
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bituminous miner’s time is lost in 
strikes. 

If the same averages hold good now, 
the 450,000 bituminous miners in this 
strike will lose $1,459,575 per day, a total 
of $36,489,375 per month of 25 working 
days. According to the same Govern- 
ment authority, the anthracite workers 
in 1919 had average earnings of 61.6 
cents per hour and their day averaged 7.4 
working hours, which indicates average 
daily earnings of $4.5584. The 150,000 
anthracite miners, therefore, stand to 
lose $683,760 daily through the strike, 
or $17,094,000 per month. The combined 
loss of wages in the two fields will be 
about $2,143,335 per day, or $52,866,700 
per month. The loss to the operators, 
after the present stocks above ground 
are worked off, will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000,000 per month, esti- 
mating their net profit at an average of 
50 cents per ton in normal competitive 
times. 

The record of permanent gains to 
labor by use of “the strike” weapon is 
not encouraging. The Government 
made an analysis some time since of 
3,006 strikes which affected 17,025 sep- 
arate establishments and caused 2,460,- 
743 employees to lose 739,847 working 
days. In 3,832 establishments the strike 
was successful, in 4,766 it was partially 
successful, and it failed entirely in 8,447 
establishments. At another time the 
Government made an analysis of the 
“loss and gain” by strikes in 5,443 typi- 
cal industries. The average loss of 
wages during the period of strike was 
$20.43, and the average gain in wages 
by reason of the strike was 27 cents per 
day. It was found that the loss was not 
made up by the increase in wages until 
after seventy-six days of work. The 
Southwestern Inter-State Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association published a statement 
in 1920 to the effect that in the Kansas 
(Fourteenth District) field during the 
forty-five months ending December 31, 
1919, there had been 705 separate coal- 
mine strikes, affecting 107,592 men, and 
resulting in the loss of $3,866,780 in 
wages during the strike period: and 
that through all these strikes the miners 
gained an aggregate of $852.83! 

The impartial observer, at the outset 
of this coal strike, finds the odds very 
greatly against the miner. They may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. The miner is facing enormous 
losses, against which his possible gains 
seem scarcely worth while. In the an- 
thracite field the maximum demand is 
for twenty per cent increase in pay. If 
the strike should continue only one 
month, and then the miner be granted 
the increase he asks, he would have to 
work 125 days before the increase in his 
pay covers his wages lost during the 
strike. And if the strike lasts three 
months and then the inerease’_ be 
granted, he will have to work more than 
a year before the increase will make up 
his strike loss. 

2. There has probably been no time in 
the history of coal mining in America 
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when a general suspension of mining 
would have hurt the operators less than 
it would now. The season is at hand 
when the demand for anthracite is 
small and may be met for some time to 
come from. stocks accumulated and 
stored. In the bituminous field it is an 
open secret that there has been an 
enormous’ over-development of coal 
mines. The high prices during the war 
caused an increase of working mines 
from about four thousand to nearly ten 
thousand. The larger, long-established 
operators would be delighted to “en- 
dure” a disturbance that would close 
many of the small competitors and turn 
about one-third of the present force of 
miners into other occupations. 

3. At the outset the public is showing 
only a passive interest in the struggle. 
It is relieved to learn that the miner 
is not complaining over mine conditions. 
It believes that it is a far cry from the 
conditions against which the miners at 
Laurium struck twenty-three centuries 
ago to the conditions in the worst mine 
in America. It knows that the average 
American mine is a parlor compared 
with those of antiquity or of many other 
countries to-day. It takes pride in the 
knowledge that the miner in America 
works under the -protections which 
science and law and humanity and 
philanthropy provide in abundance. It 
knows that rarely does the miner have 
just cause of complant on the ground 
of brutality or harshness, and that 
Boards of Conciliation have been ad- 
judicating all such matters to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
The public is not greatly concerned over 
a possible shortage of coal. It has been 
assured that the supply will be adequate 
for at least three months, and that, if 
need be, foreign coal can be brought in 
as ship ballast to postpone the pinch. 
The public, however, would be agitated 
if it thought this strike would raise ‘the 
price of coal: for it knows well that it 
is now paying twice as much for coal as 
it paid ten years ago, and it feels that 
the price should now come down along 
with that of other materials if the Na- 
tion is to return to normal manufactur- 
ing and general prosperity. 

The majority of the miners may not 
know much, and certainly care less, 
about the odds against them in this 
strike. But their leaders know. The 
nineteen demands they have brought 
forward for discussion are put the first 
skirmish line of the big battle they hope 
to bring about. The operators meet the 
demand of the miners for more pay, 
whether in cash or in shorter time for 
the same wages, with insistence that the 
consumer will not pay more for coal, 
which would be necessary if the labor 
cost of producing it is increased; that, 
indeed, the price of coal should be re- 
duced, and to accomplish that the 
miners’ wages should be decreased. The 
miner retorts that the price of coal can 
be reduced and wages increased at the 
same time by elimination of waste in 
production and distribution and de- 
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crease of excessive and diversified 
profits; and that the way to reform the 
whole industry is to Nationalize it; that 
Government ownership or, at least, con- 
trol would correct the inequities that 
now exist in the apportionment of the 
shares of profit that should go to labor 
and to capital in this industry which is 
fundamentally essential to-the comfort, 
welfare, and prosperity of all the people. 

Labor leaders admit that this is the 
real line of battle, and that they will 
“fight it out along this line if it takes 
all summer.” The first line of battle 
contains approximately six hundred 
thousand men. The reserves comprise 
practically all the forces of organized 
labor on this continent. 

At this point the public becomes an 
interested party to the controversy. 
Men and women are beginning to ask 
themselves and more and more fre- 
quently one another: Is there no way 
to eliminate the waste of strikes and 
shut-downs, the loss of productive en- 
ergy, disturbances of allied and depend- 
ent industries, with all the resultant 
suffering, distress, privation, ill health, 
and loss of National wealth? Is not the 
,ery occasion of a strike an indictment 
of our whole economie system? And if 
the walk-out of workers is followed, as, 
alas! it has been too often, by violence 
and bloodshed and destruction of life 
and property, necessitating the employ- 
ment of the police and military power of 
the State or the Nation to restore order 
and to compel respect for and obedience 
to law, is it much different from war? 
In other words, have we attained civili- 
zation, or are we still partly barbarian 
and at times savage? 

In pondering these questions, the pub- 
lic is about ready to strike against the 
strike. Every wage strike involves a 
question of economics, and that question 
is not answered by force, compulsion, or 
compromise agteements. “The laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” said the Carpen 
ter of Nazareth. And the public is say- 
ing, “Yes, and he should get it without 
spending one-sixth of his time fighting 
for, it.” But what is “his hire’? Is it 
mere subsistence, just enough to keep 
ahead in the flight from starvation? Is 
it a little more—something for the 
“rainy day’”—and if so, how much more? 
Is “his hire” regulated by an “iron law 
of wages,” by the condition of a com- 
munity or State or National “labor 
fund,” apportioned by an economic law 
among the various branches of industry? 
Is labor a commodity,.like raw mate- 
rials, to be bought in the lowest market 
and then pushed and crowded for all 
that can be got out of it? Or is labor 
entitled by the law of God, not yet un- 
derstood by employers, to a share in the 
distribution of the products of industry, 
not measured and limited by subsistence, 
but by the value of the laborer’s 
strength and skill and endurance, by 
the value of his life as an essential fac- 
tor in the production of National 
wealth? 

There must be an economie law by 
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which labor’s share of the wealth it 
produces can be determined and appor- 
tioned. Like the law of gravitation in 
nature, it is fundamental and inexora- 
ble, and awaits a Newton to announce 


“THE ISLAND WHERE TIME HAS 


UCH interest has been turned of 

late to the problem as_ to 

whether the entire island of 
Haiti, consisting of La République 
d’Haiti and La Republica Dominicana, 
should be left to its destiny and the 
American occupation withdrawn. Great 
tales of torture have reached the ears of 
the American public. Stories of un- 
believable cruelty on the part of mem- 
bers of the United States Marine Corps 
have been promulgated by agents of 
both the island Governments in an effort 
to justify their repeated demands upon 
the Washington Government to with- 
draw the forces of Occupation, and, as 
a result, delegation after delegation has 
been sent on trips of “official investiga- 
tion,” only to return thoroughly con- 
vineed that those tales of the maltreat- 
ment of natives were absolutely without 
substance or gross exaggerations. 

But still the discontent prevails. The 
press in Santo Domingo City freely and 
unrestrictedly slanders the Americans 
and everything that pertains to the 
Military Government. But why? Why 
do the Dominican people fail to appre- 
ciate what the Occupation has done for 
them? Why are they not satisfied with 
the peace and quietude that now exists 
under the present régime? These are 
questions that no one has yet attempted 
to answer. Still, there must be a solu. 
tion. What is it? 

My efforts to get back of the Domini- 
can mind to determine what train of 
thought tends to develop the typical run 
of discontent which has always been the 
chief source of trouble throughout the 
seventy-six years of the established Re- 
public were greatly facilitated by my 
direct association with Dominicans as 
in officer in the Dominican National 
Constabulary. This enabled me to clas- 
sify the Dominican people as two dis- 
tinet groups—two bodies that are as 
fatal a combination for successful gov- 
ernment as is a third party in a love 
affair. Those units are a semi-educated 
group of narrow-minded political graft- 
ers and the great illiterate, easily 
swayed peon population. That is where 
the trouble starts. That is the funda- 
mental reason that the Dominican Re- 
publie since being declared an_ inde- 
pendent Government has seen no less 
than forty-three Presidents take the 
vath of office—only to be assassinated 01 
driven from the chair by mushroom 
revolutions that have arisen overnight 
at the instigation of would-be rulers of 
‘he opposite party, who in turn have 
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and deseribe it. In the meantime the 
publie is awaking to the necessity of 
setting up the machinery for the adjust- 
ment of the ever-recurring controversies 
between employed and employer. It has 
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met with a like finish after a brief so- 
journ in the Presidential Palace. 

The “Listin Diario” (the most impor- 
tant political instrument in the hands 
of these park-bench patriots in Santo 
Domingo to-day) is the poison fang that 
has been reaching out through the Re- 
public in unrestrained slander of the 
Occupation, deadening with its venom 
of unjustified fabrications the minds of 
those citizens who live in more or less 
out-of-the-way sections of the island and 
exciting a mad desire to be free again— 
absolutely free—although a minute’s 
consideration would show them _ that 
within a quarter of an hour after the 
last Marine had left the shores of the 
“Mad Republic” the thirty-fourth revo- 
lution would be well on its way and a 
total state of disorder prevailing. But 
not one Dominican will stop to consider 
that—they never stop to consider. Span- 
ish is their national language, and now, 
through the medium of various propa- 
ganda, a few idiotic radicals are pro- 
claiming that what they want is the 
eare and protection of Spain, lauding 
that country as their ‘mother land,” 
never stopping to remember that Spain 
and Spanish rule were more than three- 
quarters to blame for the chaos into 
which the island had fallen before the 
Americans arrived. 

It is not necessary to delve into finan- 
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grown very weary of strikes and the 
rumors and threats of strikes—the at 
tempt to solve essential economic prob- 
lems by an appeal to mere physical force 
and coercion. 
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cial statisties, for they will only serve to 
show us that since the intervention and 
under the capable direction of competent 
Americans the business of the island 
has been greatly on the increase, a fact 
well known to us all. But I do want 
to show that, through my relations with 
the Dominican people and from: my 
point of observation, I found that the 
great illiterate majority had no voice 
and consequently no interest—in the 
affairs of their Government. To ge: 
down to plain words, the pen in the 
hand of the peon has only been his 
machete, and through his ignorance he 
has been easily led by party after party, 
with the ultimate result thag his ideas 
of industrial and agricultural production 
have been limited to such small quanti 
ties as have been necessary only for the 
consumption of himself and his imme 
diate family. 

I doubt greatly if there are many 
Americans who actually know the na- 
ture of the Dominican. How ean they 
when, even though they reside for years 
in the little Republic, they never come 
into close enough contact through asso 
ciation with the native population to 
study the mind of the people? Take, for 
instance, the members of the forees of 
the Occupation, who, though not hostile. 
are far from friendly with the natives 
(from a purely personal standpoint) 
and, though they may be stationed for 
months in various cities, they never 
come into social contact with the people 
because of the fact that the wealthy na 
tives abhor the presence of the troops, 
and the poor, though more inclined to 
be friendly, are far too low in the opin 
ion of all to associate outside of their 
own restricted circles. 

As to the question, “Can the Domini 
ean people successfully govern them 
selves?” from my observation, I must 
frankly state that I do not believe they 
can. But I am reluctant to hold that 
against them, for it is not directly a 
fault of theirs, as is adequately proved 
when one stops to consider the utterly 
impossible jumble of mixed blood that 
runs through their veins to-day. How 
can any human be expected to behave 
rationally whose ancestors, in the order 
of their appearance upon the island, 
were the Arawak Indians, the Spanish, 
French, Africans, English, and Ger. 
mans? Furthermore, consider that 
ninety per cent of ihose forebears of 
theirs were by nature bold desperadoes 
in the réles of treasure-seekers, pirates, 
buccaneers, and marooners, totally illit- 
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erate, vicious, wicked, treacherous, and 
irresponsible. 

3ut “while there is life there is hope,” 
and, to my mind, the present generation 
of little boys and girls, who, under the 
ruling of the Military Government. 
trudge merrily off to learn their A B C’s, 
represent the nearest approach to the 
hour when the Republic will be suffi- 
ciently supplied with educated citizens 
who have grown to maturity amid peace- 
ful surroundings to carry on the affairs 
of the Government successfully with 


level-headed earnestness and ambitious 


endeavor. Until then there is no alter- 
native but to maintain a state of Mili- 
tary Government. 

The majority—the peon class—are a 


kindly, simple-minded people who, as I 
have said before, are easily ruled. They 
live an extremely montonous existence, 
having absolutely no conception of the 
value of time or money. I have passed 
pack-train after pack-train of these 
country people on their way to market, 
au trip sometimes taking several days 
during which they eat but little and 
travel the entire distance on_ foot. 
snatching a little sleep now and then 
und traveling most of the time in the 
cool of the night, eventually arriving at 
their destination only to compete with 
hundreds of others in selling their small 
cargoes of green bananas to an entirely 
unsympathetic set of bargain hunters 
for a trivial sum that is absolutely out 
of keeping with the amount of labor 
concerned in the production of the fruit. 
On the other hand, the article for sale 
may be tobacco, rope, pottery, basketry. 
or mahogany chairs, and in each case 
ihe price is the same as that established 
years ago, and is absolutely absurd 
when one considers the time and labor 
devoted to the making of these articles. 
As an example, [ shall deseribe the labor 
involved in the making of one of the 
native rope bridles. This is made of 
hemp, which takes many months of care 
in growing, after which it is dried, 
hredded, and selected for quality. It is 
then, by tedious labor, twisted into rope 
of various thicknesses and the strands 
laboriously woven into a bridle. The 
finished product, which is by no means 
produced in any quantity, is then ear- 
ried to market, where, after much bar- 
iering and bickering, the maker may 
call himself very lucky if he sells it for 
as much as 90 cents (gold). Think of 
it, 90 cents for a bridle which takes 
weeks and weeks to make! Do you won- 


der why Santo Domingo is called the 
‘island where time has stood still”? 
And how about the roads? toads, 
which are the making of a country; 
roads, the value of which even the early 
Romans recognized when they built 
those magnificent highways which are 
in use to this day. Again, I must say, 


ihe Dominican people had failed to pro- 
duee anything worth consideration pre- 
the arrival of the American 
engineers, For four hundred years the 
people were content to travel on foot or 
by burro, horse, or steer over trails that 


ious to 
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through constant use and with no care 
have become impassable, for the mud 
and mire are often belly deep. Inci- 
dentally I recall that, while I was sur- 
veying the line for the great highway 
that when completed will connect the 
north coast with the south coast of the 
island, a _ fellow-engineer quite aptly 
named a section of the old “Camino 
Real” (Royal Road), which it was our 
misfortune to have to use daily to get 
up to our fly camp, “Corruption Boule- 
vard to Camp Desolation,” and he hit it 
right, for no other tiile 
quately deseribe our campor its “royal” 
approach. 

Sut it will be many a before 
there are enough good roads to permit 


could so ade- 


day 


successful enterprises in the interior. 
Kor there to-day stand millions upon 
millions of feet of first-quality mahog- 


any, lignum-vitse, satinwood, and pine- 
vast fortunes in wood that will stay 
where they are, simply because it costs 
the value of six logs to get one down to 
ihe seaport, and that must be 
limited in size, for it can be hauled out 
only by animal power. 


even 


Two great rivers there are, but to 
what avail when one finds that they 


penetrate a district three-quarters arid 
and,at the deepest points they are only 
ten feet or so, while for the most part 
they flow restlessly for miles over rocky 
beds at an average depth of a few inches, 
entirely too shallow to float logs, 
if mahogany would float and was within 
an available distance? 

That lawlessness still prevails is 
clearly proved by statistics showing us 
that in the northern half of the Repub- 
lie, comprising the provinces of Samana, 


even 


La Vega, Pacificador, Espaillat, San- 
tiago, Puerto Plata, and Monte Cristi, 


with a population of about 450,182, there 
were 537 fugitives from justice on the 
official records and an astonishing num- 
ber in the civil and military prisons 
during the year 1921. 

Voodooism does not exist as a religion 
among the Dominicans, as it does across 
the border in Haiti, neither is eanni- 
balism practiced, though in Haiti it still 
prevails in the remote regions. Not a 
ago at this writing a native 
geant of my company eaptured two 
Haitians just after they had _ finished 
eating a little Dominican girl. His re- 
port of the arrest that he had 
found these two Haitiauos eating meat 
off the thigh bones of a little girl whose 
body was found near by, and who, as 
investigation proved, was on her way to 
get water when they had attacked and 


year ser- 


stated 


killed her. The strange part of this 
event was that they had with them a 
little Haitian girl of about ten years, 


who, upon kindly questioning, informed 
us that she had often seen “the men 
eat meat” and complained that they had 


never given her anything more ‘“sub- 
stantial” to eat than fruits and vege- 


tables. She could not explain why she 
traveled with them, where she had come 
from or where she was going, which left 
us to suppose that she was merely being 
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tolerated as a reserve in case other food 
Was not available. Another interesting 
feature of their capture was the fact 
that one of the cannibals wore the torn 
remnants of a pair of officer’s breeches 
ot the kind worn by the Gendarmerie 
d’Haiti, and their apparent age very 
‘closely corresponded with the amount of 
time thai had passed since an American 
officer in Haiti had mysteriously 
appeared, presumably at the hands of 


dis 


the “Cacos” (bandit tribes) Who 
knows? 
The soldiers of the Dominiean Na 


tional Constabulary are by all means to 
be commended. They men 
characters have been well investigated, 
ambition is the upbuilding of 
a substantial self-governing nation 
through the actual demonstration of the 
better mode of living, and they are at 
the same -time loyal to their country and 
to the American officers through whose 
untiring labors they been drilled 
and made soldiers. 

During the latter part of the past year 
[I was ordered to duty as second in com 
mand of a newly training 
center for native troops. There we were 
in charge of the training of one hundred 
raw recruits—and they were raw, as we 
discovered. To each man a 
plete uniform, bedding, and an excellent 
hospital cot were issued. The men were 
then quartered in brand-new concrete 
buildings that had been built by the De- 
partment of Health for use asa leper col- 
ony. Imagine, if you can, my surprise and 
consternation when during my tour of 
inspection that first night I found half 
of the company sleeping upon the hard 
concrete floors or sprawled out on the 
beds with all their clothes on and ther 
newly acquired paraphernalia spread 
about in a chaotic manner. That 
started an investigation on the part of 
the captain and myself, and we then dis 
covered that the majority of the reeruits 
had never slept in a bed before; 
company was lined up and shown how 
to make up a bunk, how to go to bed, 
how to arrange clothing and equipment 
according to the Manual of the Soldier, 
ete., and all that led to the necessity of 
establishing a canteen. Then came 
the fun. Men who had never shaved be- 
fore could purchase a safety razor at 
price, and mirrors, soap, towels. 
tooth-paste, and other sundries, inelud 
ing face powder (though we had to put 
a ban on the sale of that article when 
the entire company turned out 
bright morning with peculiar blue-white 
complexions); and then after a month’s 
time the progress became noticeable. 
and we breathed a sigh of relief. Such 
a contrast! The barefoot peon of a 
month before parading& around as slick 
as a weasel, with a polish on his shoes 
that one could use for a mirror, with a 
uniform that was clean and snappy, and 
a smile of accomplishment on his face 
and already a desire sneaking into his 
soul to become a great general some day. 
went out to their desig 
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advocates of the civilized mode of life. 
But it won’t stop there; for, no matter 
where they go, they’ll instill in the 
minds of their fellow-countrymen a de- 
sire to dress well, behave well, and work 
hard, with the corresponding reward of 
good living. 

So, to-get back to the theme of this 
article, IT wish to state, finally, that it is 
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ridiculous to consider the possibility of 
the Dominican of to-day in the roéle of 
a peaceful citizen unless each and every 
one of them is put through the same 
“course of sprouts” that is given the re- 
cruits in the process of soldier making; 
and, as that is an utter impossibility, it 
only remains for us to await the time, 
which will come soon, when the present 
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generation of schoolboys and schoolgir!s 
are graduated from their new high 
schools, thoroughly equipped with a sub- 
stantial education that will aid them in 
taking over the Government their ances- 
tors made such a muddle of and in main- 
taining a self-respecting Republic to the 
glorification of their national emblem— 
“Dios, Patria y Libertad.” 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH COLLEGE ATHLETICS ? 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CARNEGIE 


AVING followed the profession of 

physical education for over fifteen 

years, ten years of which have 
been in the university field, where I 
have had the opportunity to observe 
athletic practice and management, I am 
therefore interested professionally in 
discussions of athletic problems. I was 
very much interested in the address of 
President Alexander Meiklejohn, — of 
Amherst College, published in The 
Outlook of March 8, 1922. I would like 
to offer a few remarks and suggestions, 
partly in reply to certain statements 
which President Meiklejohn made and 
partly to point out causes of many of 
our athletic problems and a possible 
solution of them. 

His statement, “It [the intercollegiate 
game] should be managed by under- 
graduates, coached by undergraduates, 
and played by undergraduates,” is good 
policy only in part. It is coneeded by 
every one that the games should be 
played by undergraduates only. sut 
upon the other points of the statement 
there is difference of opinion. 

To turn the coaching and management 
of athletics back into the hands of the 
undergraduates would be to ignore the 
expensive lessons of the past—expensive 
in student morality and college honor; to 
ignore the opportunity whieh athleties 
offer the college to mold the character, 
to guide the judgment, to steady the 
impulses of youth, to substitute high 
motives and ideals for the determination 
to win at any cost and the tendency to 
employ questionable measures to match 
the real or hearsay bad practices of an 
athletic rival. 

Two or three decades ago, when the 
evils of undergraduate management 
forced the college authorities reluct- 
antly to exercise some control over 
athletics, only half-way measures were 
employed. ~artial responsibility was 
assumed, but the real burden was shifted 
by the appointment of joint committees 
or boards known a’s the Athletie Council 
or Athletic Board. The council is usu- 
ally composed of faculty, student, and 
alumni representatives, who are guided 
in their deliberations by the graduate 
manager of athletics. Faculty repre- 
sentation is invariably in the minority, 
and may be further weakened by poor 
selection and lack of personal interest 
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and responsibility. The result is  in- 
effectiveness on the part of the college 
in the shaping of athletic policy. The 
student members of the council are fol- 
lowers of the group which offers -the 
greatest freedom for the realization of 
their athletic ambitions. This group is 
the alumni representation, which is in- 
terested in athletic competition as a 
spectacle and an opportunity to humble 
un ancient rival. The idea of the games 
as a builder'of character first and a 
spectacle second is far out of mind. 

The introduction of the graduate man- 
ager and the alumni representation into 
college athletic affairs—purely college 
affairs—was a substitution of the alumni 


evil for the undergraduate evil. An in- 
fluence was introduced which is far 
more subtle and unmanageable. With 


alumni participation in athletic promo- 
tion and management came alumni cor- 
rupt practices, such as recruiting, ille- 
gitimate inducements, the migratory 
athlete, the unserupulous but efficient 
coach, ete. These are practices which 
the college cannot control, in many in- 
stances, because they are secret, out- 
side, independent, detached transactions 
against which it is diffieult or impossi- 
ble to secure evidence. However, there 
would be fewer of such instances if the 
college faculty and the student body 
alone managed their own affairs. 

The statement was made that ath- 
leties are “over-managed.”” It seems to 
me that it is at present a question of 
wrong policy in management rather 
than one of over-management. The man- 
aging is not too well done, but the 
wrong persons are doing it. The under- 
graduate assistant managers are under- 
studies of the wrong group. A faculty 
manager who is responsible to the fac- 
ulty ean be as efficient as a graduate 
manager who is chiefly responsible to 
the alumni body. Furthermore, he 
could perform his work under less press- 
ure from the wrong sources than the 
graduate manager of the finest and 
highest ideals. I see no objection to a 
faculty manager who is an alumnus, pro- 
viding he has the welfare of the student 
at heart rather than the pleasure of the 
mob. 

Undergraduate coaching is essentially 
wrong except as it is used as an assist 
ive measure under the guidanee of an 


expert. The blind cannot well lead the 
blind and accomplish commendable re- 
sults. We must keep in mind that ath- 
letic practice and competition are means 
to a great end, and are not themselves 
the goal. We do not require students to 
teach one another mathematics or any 
other academic subject. An expert is 
provided for that purpose: It would be 
better to make such a requirement than 
to require the undergraduates to coach 
athletics. Less progress would he made 
and smaller damage would result to the 
individual and to society than would oe¢ 
cur in undergraduate coaching. 

We are now, in most cases, at the 
opposite extreme. There are too man) 
coaches of the outside variety of special- 
ist. These men are interested chiefly in 
producing champion teams in one sport. 
They disappear when the season is over 
and reappear when the season returns. 
Such coaches cannot have the proper 
view-point. They are one of the aecon- 
paniments of alumni influence’ and 
alumni managerial participation. 

The coaching, which is the athletic 
term for instruction, should be done by 
an expert, a man trained for the pur- 
pose, as the professor of mathematies or 
philosophy is trained for his kind of 
instruction. The athletic coach should 
be a man who is trained thoroughly in 
the humanics as well as in athletics, in 
order that he may have the view-point 
of developing men instead of merely 
training athletes. He should have a 
year-round position and faculty ranking 
on an equality with other members of 
the college faculty. Only that type of 
coach should be employed. He should 
be responsible to the college administra- 
tion instead of to a group outside the 
college circle. This would remove the 
necessity of his producing champion 
teams at the cost of manhood in order 
to make a reputation for himself anid 
retain his position. Reasonable success 
is desirable and is not incompatible with 
the realization of the highest ideals in 
the student athletes. Coaches and man 
agers must have the vision of developihe 
character, and hold the game a very 
potent means to that end. 

Now, what is the matter with college 
athleties? There is” really nothing 
wrong with athleties as such. They are 


the souree of great good or great evil, 
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depending upon how they are used. The 
trouble is in our misunderstanding of 
them and our misuse of them The seat 
of the trouble is the failure of the col- 
lege and university authorities to grasp 
the idea that they are training men for 
citizenship and are therefore. equally 
responsible for the character and moral- 
ity of their product as they are for the 
knowledge of subject-matter and the 
type of mental training possessed by 
that product. 

College authorities generally seem 
just beginning to realize their responsi- 
bility regarding student health, and 
since the revelations of the draft are 
showing greater diligence in the matter. 
Most of the colleges now make certain 
requirements in physical education dur- 
ing the first two years. These require- 
ments are administered more or less 
strictly in accordance with the facilities 
at hand and the degree of co-operation 
rendered by deans and department 
heads. 

The next step in progress is for the 
college administration and faculty to 


PROFESSIONALISM 


'T’ may appear presumptuous for me 
to attempt to enlighten the general 
public on varsity athletics following 

so closely the discussion presented by 
some of our able college presidents, but 
my knowledge of the situation is most 
intimate, and it convinces me that the 
conditions existing can be remedied only 
by a publicity that will force college 
faculties, alumni, and students to stop 
in their backward course, revise their 
methods, and “play the game fair’ with 
one another and before the world. 

For the past twenty-five years as, suc- 
cessively, varsity football captain, coach, 
professor, dean, chairman of athletic 
committee, and athletic conference rep- 
resentative, I have learned what clean, 
vigorous athletics can do for a college, 
especially if it is coeducational and 
threatened, as they all are now, with the 
moral blight that is sweeping the coun- 
try. 

To attribute lack of interest in schol- 
arship and learning to over-interest in 
athletics in many of our colleges is like 
attributing engine trouble to the quality 
of the oil when there is no gasoline. 

Administrators and professors decry- 
ing the damnable influence of athletics 
oftentimes: have neither the ability to 
iead nor drive, and American youth, 
needing a little of both, get it in foot- 
ball, and in nothing else, in many of our 
colleges. 

My story follows: 

As chairman of a speeial committee 
appointed by the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association, Mr. Story sent me some 
months ago a list of recommendations 
approved by the Association, one of 
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assume responsibility for the character 
—in the broad meaning of the term- 
and the physical equipment of their 
graduates. The colleges are the mills 
of citizenship. ‘A graduate trained only 
in intellect may be a bad or an ineffi- 
cient citizen. The Nation needs a citi- 
zenry which is sound in body, keen in 
mind, and lofty in ideals. In an intelli- 
gent programme of physical education 
for the whole student ‘body lies the 
secret for physically sound graduates. 
In athletics both within the college and 
between the colleges lies the greatest 
force for the developing of character 
that can be found. Nothing else in col- 
lege life makes an equal appeal: nothing 
else stirs to such depths or rouses the 
spirit to such heights. It is a power 
which should be turned to a great pur- 
pose. 

The faculty and undergraduates) 
should co-operate to manage and pro- 
mote athletics for the greatest good of 
the whole student body first and as a 
spectacle for the outsider last:\ Make 
the objective as near one hundred per 


which adwised depriving varsity men of 
the right to wear the “athletic letter” 
should they engage in‘professional foot- 
ball after graduation: 

I wrote Mr. Story that there was work 
nearer home to be done by the Associa- 
tion and that it was far more essential 
that they attempt to keep’ varsity 
athletes amateurs during their under- 
graduate life than to meddle with their 
pursuits of later days. 

I added that I had just seen the list 
of the All-American football team for 
the year, chosen by the past-master of 
the game, and was strongly moved to 
write and ask him why he had _ not 
chosen two such teams—one made up of 
the leading professional athletes playing 
amateur intercollegiate football, and the 
other of the amateurs, adding that, as 
it was, he had, to my certain knowledge, 
mixed them badly.A I knew one of them 
personally, who entered college without 
a cent and graduated with five thousand 
dollars in the bank and a college educa- 
tion in football.» 

In place of consigning the leiter to the 
waste-basket, as I fully expected, Mr. 
Story asked to have it copied and sent 
to all colleges, which was done, with a 
request for suggestions and criticisms. 
Excerpts from about fifty responses were 
later sent to members of the Associa- 
tion, most of which showed a decided 
disinclination to discuss the delicate 
questions raised. 

The athletic chairman and dean of a 
large Eastern university wrote that 
similar charges in part had already been 
brought to his attention, but that proof 
was lacking and jealousy might have 
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cent participation as possible and the 
membership on the teams a reward of 
merit for the bona-fide student athlete 
instead of a position of prominence for 
the recruited and subsidized star. Fac- 
ulty and student co-operation should 
keep athletics a purely college affair, 
free from outside dictation of policy and 
exploitation and other attendant evils. 

No good reason can be offered for the 
alumni domination of athletics, which 
is now so common, that cannot be 
offered for the same domination in other 
college affairs and functions which they 
do not presume to touch. The passing 
of this influence might reduce the ex- 
citement of the spectacle, but it would 
increase the real service of the game. 
The college shirks its opportunity and 
its responsibility by passing it on to the 
alumni, who muff the main idea. The 
college is. held responsible even though 
responsibility is not assumed. Athletic 
scandal refiects upon the college, not 
upon the individual or the guilty group. 
The willingness of the college to do its 
own job will solve the athletic problem. 


IN COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


BY DR. ARCHER E. 


been al the bottom of them He sug 
gested to Mr. Story that his letter be 
forwarded to me, and, replying, I stated: 
“T know of no better way of encouraging 
professionalism in varsity athletics in 
the Middle West than for institutions in 
the East of the rank of yours to ignore 
the eligibility requirements of her foot- 
ball opponents when coming from west 
of the Aleghanices.” 

I wonder if the presidents and deans 
of some of our large colleges, “suffering 
from over-development of varsity ath- 
letics,” have ever thought of the situa- 
tion existing in colleges a tenth to a 
twentieth of their size, supporting teams 
their equal or superior? 

Why have the coaches in the Middle 
West gone on record as absolutely op- 
posed to professional football? Many of 
their star performers are amateurs only 
in name and professional through and 
through in ‘spirit, and, knowing this, 
they would like to remove temptation 
from them as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment removes it, or should, from the 
liquor addict. 

Why not complete the work of clean- 
ing out such men? Let them join the 
professional ranks, where they belong, 
and fill their shoes with bona-fide col- 
lege amateurs, whose places these men 
have too long pre-empted. 

As a follower of one of the smaller 
colleges, I cannot with fairness close 
this article without stating my confident 
belief that professionalism in the Middle 
West has by far its strongest and most 
vicious hold on some of the smaller 
colleges—chureh schools, most of them— 
which, countenancing crooked athletics, 
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at the same time profess to train not 
only mind and body but the soul as well. 
Don't only the 
ground has been scratched in the work 
of discarding the 
amateur. Let some of the small colleges 
now step forth into the limelight. 
with two stories which are 
apropos. Three weeks ago a friend liv- 
ing in a small town supporting a cham- 
pion college football team stopped me 
and said that he had just made a bet 
with a lawyer, an alumnus of another 
college unbeaten in football last fall, on 
the game that was to be played the com- 


deceive yourselves; 


professional college 


1 close 


ing year between the two institutions. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


PAVE maintenance of soil fertility. 
the foundation of permanent agri 
culture, is the greatest material 

obligation which this generation owes to 

future generations Decreased crop pro- 
duction with inereased population even- 
disaster. The late 

writing in The 

“lL have always been 

deeply im- 

pressed with Liebig’s statement that it 


tually leads to 


Colonel Roosevelt, 
Outlook, once said: 
fond of history . . . and 
was the decrease of soil fertility, and 
not either which was 
fundamental in bringing about the de- 
cay of nations. While unquestionably 
nations have been destroyed from other 
have been convinced that it 
itself 
which was perhaps the most fatal of all 
true that 
peace in this 


peace or war, 


causes, | 
was the destruction of the soil 
causes.” It is also probably 
the greatest 
country to-day 
inability of another nation to feed its 
own population 

Therefore it is not surprising to find 
that the Secretary of War says that he 


Menace to 


is essentially due to the 
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The lawyer had insisted upon one prior 
condition, and when asked what it was, 
had replied: “Provided neither team-is 
investigated before the game.” 

Last evening I ran across an 
friend with whom I had not conversed 
since he coached football a dozen years 
before at the college where I was a pro-. 
fessor. Naturally, the conversation soon~ 
became athletics, and, entirely unso- 
licited, he volunteered the information 
that the institution where he coached 
last fall had this year begun to subsi- 
dize their athletes, that it had _ cost 
inany thousand dollars, and was already 


causing discord among the underpaid 


olds 


26 April 


amateurs, He aseribed this change of 
policy entirely to alumni influence. 

Let me say a word for the coaches. 
Most of them are clean men, of high 
intelligence and: fine leadership ability. 
I would feel safer with my son asso- 
ciating with the «wverage professional 
college coach as I know him, than with 
the average college instructor as I know 
him. My friend was ashanied of the 
situation, and many a coach is and 
would be glad to “clean up” if given the 
support and co-operation of others. Of 
course there are exceptions, and I could 
name a few of National reputation 
coaching championship teams. 


AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


BY W. H. STROWD 

lord Muscle 
plant if it means cheaper fer- 
tilizer to the farmers. The use of fer- 
tilizers, to the lay 


favors the offer on the 


Shoals 


mind, means bigger 
crops and richer soil; but this is not 
The 
with 


necessarily true. proper use of 
fertilizers, other proper 
methods of soil management, means just 
that; but the improper use of fertilizers 
ineans bigger crops (temporarily), but a 
soil of diminishing fertility. A small 
amount of fertilizer added to 4 crop will 
stimulate the plant roots to reach out 
and draw in more of the soil’s exhausti- 
ble plant-food materials, thereby in- 
creasing the crop yield, but unless the 
fertility thus removed is returned in one 
another the ultimate effect on 
Preper soil manage- 
went, so far as fertility is concerned, 
consists essentially in returning to the 
means of fertilizers, barnyard 
manure, legume crops, and crop residues 
(stalks and similar plant parts) the ex- 
haustible plant-food materials that are 
removed from the soil by crops. This 


along 


way or 
the soil is obvious. 
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LDPISON AT MUSCLE SHOALS 


system of treatment was called by the 
late Dr. Hopkins, of Illinois. a permia- 
ent system of soil fertility. At the 
present time it is probable that only an 
infinitesimal fraction of our soils are 
treated on the basis of permanent soil 
fertility. This means that the potential 
production of practically all our soils is 
decreasing, and that. the American of 
to-day is waxing fat at the expense of 
his ehildren. In view of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s statement, as well as the state- 
ments of numerous authorities on soil 
fertility, this is a matter of grave con- 
cern which has not received the atten- 
tion which its great importance deserves 

It is therefore well to consider the 
effect of the Ford offer regarding Muscle 
Shoals as well as any other disposal or 
use of it with reference to the vital 
problem of permanent agriculture. If 
any use of this property, either by the 
Government or by private parties, will 
aid materially in the solution of this 
problem, the expenditure of millions, or 
even hundreds of millions, by a 
term bond issue or otherwise, would be 
money well invested. There: are three 
elements needed by plants which are not 
usually present in soil in inexhaustibl« 
amounts—namely, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium—and of these, only nitro 
gen can be produced at Musele Shoals 
There are two plants at Muscle Shoals 
for the production of nitrogen com- 
pounds. According to the Secretary of 
War, nitrate plant No. 1 was built to 
produce 22,000 tons of ammonium ni 
trate per annum, while nitrate plani 
No. 2 has an annual capacity of 110,000 
tons. Neither plant has been operated 
over any extensive period, although both 
have been given tests. Plant No. 1 was 
unsuccessful on test, while plant No. 2 
proved successful. 

Recent press reports state that Mr. 
Ford will guarantee a minimum fer. 
tilizer production. Although the Ford 
offer considers only the operation of 
nitrate plant No. 2, let us assume that 
nitrate plant No. 1 is put in condition 
fo operate successfully and = that both 
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plants will be operated at full capacity. 


This means an annual production. of 
i3s2.000 tons of ammonium — nitrate. 
which is equivalent to 38,4500 tons of 
nitrogen. What would be the effect of 


this production on permanent agricul- 


ture? : 

There were produced in the United 
States in 1920 something over 5,000,000.- 
00 bushels of corn. Since a bushel of 


corn contains about a pound of nitrogen 


ihe corn crop alone (grain only) re- 
moved from the soil around 1,500,000 
ions of nitrogen, or about forty tiles 


as mueh as could be produced at Muscle 
Shoals if both plants ran at full capac- 
itv. It is thus seen, without considering 
other erops, that the maximum produe- 
tion of nitrogen at Muscle Shoals is of 
negligible importance from the stand- 
point of permanent agriculture. 

lortunately, however, in a permanent 
vstem of soil fertility the nitrogen con- 
tent of the soil can be profitably main- 
tained solely by the use of legume crops. 
such as clover and alfalfa. These plants 
contain baeteria which convert or fix 
nitrogen of the air into forms that 
plants can use, just as the nitrate plants 
ai Musele Shoals convert the air nitro- 
zen into fertilizer. Not only are legume 
crops valuable from the standpoint of 
fertility, but their use is justified in a 
crop rotation from the stand- 
point of hay production alone. It is not 
necessary to use all the legume crops 
crown in grain farming for fertilizing 
purposes, while in the case of live-stock 
farming all the crop may be fed and the 
itrogen returned to the soil in the form 
f barnyard manure. Commercial nitro- 
en is consequently unimportant in 
grain and live-stock farming. 

The bulk of the nitrogen fertilizer 
sed at present is consumed by the cot- 
South. Tt is that 
whieh has suf 
system 


proper 


ion growers of the 
ection of the eountry 
from the 


ered most one-crop 


ANE VIEW OF THT 


Diversification, or rotation, has 
long been the battle-cry of the Southern 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
ers. It has often been said that the boll 


erop 


work- 


weevil will eventually prove a blessing 


in disguise to the cotton farmer, as it 
will force him to diversify his crops, 
thereby affording a practical demonstra- 
tion of the value of crop rotation which 
could not be shown under other condi- 
tions. One of the chief arguments 
offered in favor of crop rotation has 
rightly been that of obtaining part of 
the nitrogen requirements of 
through legumes. Any hope, false or 
otherwise, of cheaper nitrogen will tend 
again to encourage the one-crop systen. 
And if all the nitrogen which can be 
produced at Muscle Shoals were used on 
an average cotton crop of our Southern 
States it would return only a fraction of 
the nitrogen removed by the cottonseed 
alone. The tobacco farmer, also a heavy 
user of nitrogenous fertilizers, needs the 
lesson of diversification and permanent 
soil improvement no less than the cotton 
farmer. 

That the tobacco and cotton farmer, 
as well as the producer of many other 
special cash crops, can use conmercial 
nitrogen profitably cannot be denied, 
and it follows that cheaper nitrogen 
would be of immediate benefit to them. 
And it may be that Mr. Ford, by the 
use of free water power and other 
favorable terms, may be able to sell ni- 
trates more cheaply than they are now 
obtainable, although it is by no means 
certain that he will do so. Mr. Ford is 
now reported to be ready to guarantee 
a certain minimum production of fer- 
tilizer to sell at a profit not exceeding 
eight per cent. He has not yet. so far 
as can be learned, guaranteed to sell 
fertilizer at a lower figure than that at 
whieh if is now obtainable. In other 
words. the farmer is vol positively quar- 
benefit whatever in 


crops 


anleed any actual 


NVERATE PLANT AT MUSCLE SHOALS 


either the original offer or any of its 
modifications. The farmer can get 
plenty of nitrogen, but what he is de 
manding is nitrogen. <And_ if 
must be emphasized that if everything 
were done that Mr. Ford claims wight 
be done the effect on building up and 
maintaining the fertility of American 
soils would be negligible. Of the ele- 
ments needed for building up soils, the 
Muscle Shoals plant can produce only 
one, and that the only one which can be 
produced on the farm. 

What is needed far more than cheaper 
nitrogen by cotton farmers and by all 
other farmers as well as by the whole 
American people is a recognition of the 
obligation which upon them to 
leave the soil in as good a condition us 
it was received, and even to increase its 
productiveness. Fortunately, 
without interfering with the 
fullest and most economical erop pro 
duction. The practicability of a perma 
nent system of agriculture in the corn 
belt has been fully demonstrated by the 
late Dr. Hopkins and his co-workers, 
and modifications of this system can un- 
doubtedly be adapted to all other sec- 
tions of the country. 

If it is true that the nitrate plant can 
be merely maintained for a war emer 
gency and the power leased for other 
purposes at better financial advantage 
to the Government than the acceptance 
of the Ford offer, then it would be far 
better. from the standpoint of perma 
nent American agriculture and the fu 
ture welfare and _ prosperity of the 
American people, that the former alter 
1ative be adopted and that the money 
thus saved be appropriated to a special 
fund, the income from this fund to be 
used for studying the best systems of 
permanent agriculture to meet different 
conditions in different sections of the 
country and for propaganda to 
adoption of these systems. 
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HEATING 
ROCKS AS PART 
OF THE 
PROCESS OF 
RENDERING 
THE OIL 
MROM THE 
“HOOLIGAN” 
rIsH 


\ pile of rocks is 
prepared, a huge fire 
built upon it, and the 
rocks made white-hot. 
They are then picked 
up with tongs made 
from split poles and 
carried to the place 
where the rendering- 
out is done 


ALASKA 
INDIANS 
PREPARING 
THEIR 
SUPPLIES 
OF THIS 
“HOOLIGAN” 
KISH 


One of the tost 


" 
teresting of Alaska 
industries is the hat 
vest of the “Hlooli 
gan” fish, or, as it is 
scientifically known, 
the Kulachon, whieh 
resembles the smelt 
and belongs to. the 
salmon family. ‘Chis 
fish enters Alaska 
rivers by the million, 
spawns, and, like th 
Sulton, dies when if 
has produced its ste 
COSSUTS. The pieture 
shows Indians alone 
the Chilkat Rivet 
seooping mh their 
“Hooligan” fish, whieh 
assures them of their 


Winter supply of food 
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CHRIST 


IN MODERN THOUGHT 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


HESE three writers (Mr. Irvine, 
Professor Vedder, and Professor 
Drown) represent with much 
force and entire candor three schools of 


modern thought coneerning Christ: 
Christ and no Theology; Christ and 


New Theology; and Christ discoverable 
in and emerging from the Old Theology. 
There are also some schools of theolo- 
gians who think that the whole. of 
Christianity is to be found. in the Old 
Theology, as, for example, in the Nicene 
Creed, as the bird is found in the egg 
and the oak is found in the acorn. But 
they would be quick to resent the title 


“modern thought” applied to their 
philosophy. 
That « spiritual genius speaking to 


all classes of society and to all serious 
religious thinkers throughout all future 
ages should be misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted was to be expected. It is 
clear from the history that he was mis- 
understood and minisinterpreted even 
by his devoted followers. Ever since his 
time men have formed their own moral 
and religious ideals and then have gone 
to the New Testament, not to find out 
what Jesus taught, but to see what they 
could find in his teaching to confirm 
their views. Protestants have gone 
there to find support for Protestantism 
and Roman Catholies for Catholicism, 
Churehmen for Apostolic authority and 
Congregationalists for Independency, 
conservatists for current thought and 
radicals for revolutionary thought. Mr. 
Irvine' follows the fashion and, quite 
unconsciously, goes to the Gospels to 
find support for semi-Socialistie doc- 
trines. That is the one fatal defect in 
what is in many respects a suggestive 
and valuable interpretation. For exam- 
ple: 

The author rightly affirms that Jesus 
did not come to support or supplement 
the laws of Moses with a new system of 
legalism, and yet he proceeds to inter- 
pret Christ’s teaching as laws for the 
regulation of conduct to which his fol- 
must yield unquestioning obe- 
dience. He thinks that it is necessary 
to qualify Christ’s command, “Judge 
not,” because it is not practicable to 
omit all judgments of men from social 
intercourse or human organizations, but 
he resents the idea that “Resist not evil” 
may, for the same reason, be qualified. 
He argues that the disciples of Christ 


lowers 


may not defend themselves by force 
against wrong-doers, but he does not 


even so much as consider the question 
whether they may by force defend the 
defenseless intrusted to their protection. 
He gives the impression that in most of 
the giving of modern times we sound 
irumpets to make known our benefac- 


tions. “Our trumpets are newspapers 
1The Carpenter and tis Kingdom. By Alex- 
nder Irvine Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 
Yor) $1.50 


and our alms are universities, libraries, 
church windows, and organs.” He ap- 
parently does not know that many of 
our largest givers take every pains to 
keep their benefactions out of the news- 
papers, partly because they do not wish 
to be flooded with letters asking for 
gifts: and that a very considerable num- 
ber of our churches are supported 
wholly by voluntary contributions, 
through what is known as an envelope 
fund, one characteristic of which is that 
the donors’ names are never printed. He 
declares dogmatically that “the rich and 
the powerful, the parasite and the ex- 
ploiters, are now in full possession of 
the machinery of whatever religion the 
world possesses.” He does not know 
that the echureh which is reported to 
have the largest Sunday school of any 
chureh in New York City, with three 
well-attended services on Sunday and a 
parish house of varied activities open 
and at work every day in the year, is a 
free church, is supported by voluntary 
contributions from both rieh and poor. 
and is attended both in the church ser- 


vices and in the Sunday school by a 
popelation drawn apparently in about 
equal numbers from the most aristo- 


eratie and one of the least aristocratic 
sections of the city. Though this echureh 
has an unusual history, its spirit is to 
be found in an increasing number of 
churches throughout the country. 

Jesus never addressed classes as 
classes. He never treated rich men as 
criminals or poor men as saints. He 
dealt with men as wen. In fact, both 
riches and poverty are sometimes the 
result of wrong-doing, sometimes the re- 
sult of right-doing. Christianity is not 
the religion of a class and gives no war- 
rant for a teaching which defames one 
class or glorifies another. The best way 
to show that the teachings of Jesus 
Christ are practical is by showing that 
when they have been practiced the re- 
sult has been peace and _ happiness. 
There is much of truth in Mr. Irvine's 
criticisms of modern society, including 
modern churehes, and we _ profoundly 
regret that he has so written as to 
awaken just resentment by his uncon- 
scious partialities. 

We regret this the more because this 
volume has some excellent qualities. 
Chief of these is its realism. Too fre- 
quently Christ has been set apart and 
his life so portrayed as to produce the 
impression that it is a kind of fairy 
tale. The world whieh Mr. Irvine de- 
seribes is a real world; the people are 
real people; Jesus is a real teacher; his 
ideals are presented as real ideals. The 
book is almost as human as Renan’s 
“Life of Jesus,” though without Renan’s 
charm of style and poetie and pictorial 
imagination. It presents an aspect of 
Christ’s teaching to which the Church 
in the past has paid secant attention. To 


the student of the teachings of Christ it 
will render valuable service; but he who 
simply reads it must read it with cau- 
tion. 


There has within the last decade ap- 
peared in the Evangelical churehes a 
school of thinkers who call themselves 
“Fundamentalists.”’ They hold that 
such doctrines as the Infallibility of the 
Bible, the Virgin Birth of Christ, the 
Fall of Man, the Vicarious Sacrifice, are 
fundamental to Christianity. True, not 
one of these doctrines is referred to by 
Jesus Christi, but, in their opinion, they 
are all implicit, if not in his teaching, 
at least in his subsequent work through 
his Chureh, which is the “body of 
Christ.” Professor Vedder’s volume? is 
written in reply to the attacks which 
these somewhat combative Evangelicals 
have made on their dissenting brethren. 

Professor Vedder sees in the Church 
two forms of Christianity, one dogmatie 
derived from Paul, the other vital de- 
rived from Jesus Christ. His book rep- 
resents a school popular in eurrent 
thought, especially among the laity. Ti 
voices a very much needed reaction 
against traditional dogma, but, like all 
reactions, is partial. 

According to Professor Vedder, Jesus 
Christ is neither a philosopher nor a 
moralist, but a poet. He was a prophet 
and teacher, “the Supreme Teacher of 
his time and of all time,” and as 
prophet and teacher he had imagination, 
wit, and humor, and his real meaning, 
therefore, is lost by the literalist. The 
Christianity which he preached is “a 
social ideal, a vision of a reconstructed 
world, a new human society, composed 
of regenerated men, a society of which 
good will to others, mutual service and 
helpfulness, was to be the law.” Chris- 
tianity is not merely a preparation for 
death and a future world. “If Jesus can 
do no more than 

make a dying bed 

eel soft as downy pillows are, 
he is out of date. It is help in life, not 
death, for which the hard-beset man of 
to-day is looking and longing; and no 
religion that does not offer this has the 
slightest chance of acceptance with 
him.” “What is Christianity? Is it a 
form of worship, or a form of sound 
words, or a form of polity, or a form of 
ministering sacraments? If it is none 
of these things, but the negation of 
forms, a thing of the spirit and not of 
the letter, where shall we look for Chris- 
tianity to-day? ... If men must choose 
between the dryness. of anarchism that 
goes by the name of Protestantism, and 
the paralyzing spiritual despotism called 
Catholicism, they will assuredly ehoose 
—neither.” 

We dissent entirely from Professor 
Vedder’s interpretation of Paul’s_ re- 
ligion as one of dogma, and we wonder if 

2The Fundamentals of Christianity. A Study 
of the Teaching of Jesus and Paul. By Henry GC. 
Vedder, Professor of Church History in Crozier 
Theological Seminary. The Maemillan Company, 
New York. $2 . 
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he has ever seen Jowett’S commentary 
on Romans or Dean Stanley's commen 
tary on Corinthians. We agree with 
him that the Christianity of Jesus Christ 
is vital and spiritual—a life, not a 
dogma. We fail to accept the school 
whieh he represents, not because of 
what it says, but because of what it 
fails to say. Browning is both poet and 
philosopher, Cowper was both poet and 
inoralist; may not Jesus have been all 
ihree? The dogmas of the Chureh are 
not to be found in Christ’s teaching. 
Some of them have been deduced from 
it: more of them have been added to it. 
But one truth was emphatically in it, 
ihe teaching both of Christ and of Paul, 
what Paul calls “the exceeding sinful 
ness of sin.” Two loads make up the 
purden on the Pilgrim’s back: 
for the ineurable past and fear of the 
unknown future. Christ 
Pilgrim of both and gives both pouce for 


remorse 
relieves the 


ihe past and power for the future. Paul 
and Christ both enimphasize this twofold 
vift The Christianity which Professor 
Vedder interprets does not omit) either, 
but it does nol emphasize either. Pro 
fessor James has said that all religions 
agree that there is a wrongness in the 
world as things now are, and that the 
remedy is to be found in making proper 
connections with the Higher Powers. 
No interpretation of Christianity will 
vive to the Chureh the power it craves 
which does not afford at least a partial 
answer to these two questions: 

What are the Higher Powers? 

How can we make connection with 
them? 

The answer to these two questions, 
given alike by Christ and by Paul, are 
ihe Fundamentals of Christianity. 


Professor Drown® agrees with Mr. 
Irvine and Professor Vedder in believ- 
ing that our problem is the social prob- 
lem: “How shall society be built on the 
foundation of righteousness, justice, and 
love?” Christ, because he is the Man of 
the ages, is the Man for this age. In 
him is to be found the solution of our 
social problems. But whereas Mr. Ir- 
vine ignores theology and studies, not 
the life, but the precepts and principles 
of the Great Teacher, and Professor 
Vedder suggests radical reconstructions 
in theology in the belief that a new age 
requires a new philosophy of religion, 
Professor Drown endeavors to reeoncile 
by interpretations the Old Theology with 
the new ideas of a new age. He some- 
times seems to us to be attempting the 
impossible task of pouring new wine 
into old” bottles. He is, however, in 
these lectures speaking to the students 
of an Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
and recognizes a real danger lest by 
separating them from aneient theology 
he may separate them from the modern 
Chureh. That the Old Theology is not 
of itself sufficient for the demands of the 
present time he frankly affirms. ‘“Ortho- 
doxy,.” he says, “that is econeerned only 


The Creat Christ Ry Mdward S. brown 


The Maemillan Comiopat Ni Yor! $1,205. 
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with the past is an orthodoxy that is 
dead. To believe with all accuracy cer- 
tain statements about the birth, life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Jesus does not in itself constitute 
Christian faith.” But neither does ac- 
cepting Christ’s ideals of life and con- 
duct. “Faith becomes truly Christian 
only when it is faith that through the 
historic Person of Jesus we are admitted 
into a new and living relationship with 
God.” Christianity is more than faith 
in an ideal; it is faith in a realized 
ideal. And Professor Drown quotes 
with approval James Martineau: “Noth- 
ing is so sickly, so paralytic, so desolate, 
as ‘moral ideals’ that are nothing else. 

Their whole power is in abeyance 


NOT TO 
WITH 
BY HAROLD 


r HERE are two kinds of advice 
Which are likely to Cause Cconsid- 
erable trouble for the adviser. 

Advice that is asked and advice that is 

unasked. It is therefore with some trepi- 

dation that | approach the task of telling 
poets what not to do with their wares. 
Kor some years now I have been both 
an editorial stalker and an editorial 
stalkee, and if I have learned little as 
to the methods of currying editorial 
favor, | think I have learned much as 
io the best ways of inviting editorial 


HON 


dislike. 

For nearly ten years most of the verse 
submitted to The Outlook has flowed 
across my desk in a constant stream, as 
ihe earth-laden waters from a_ placer 
gold mine flow over the riffles in the 
sluices. One of the things which every 
editor knows is that the percentage of 
gold in such a stream is very small. 
-arenthetically, that is what poets think 
too. 3ut editors use the word gold in 
this connection in a metaphorical sense, 
while poets, materialists that they are, 
use it in a hard, conmercial one. This 
article is concerned, however, only with 
the problem of assisting poets to get 
their gold to stiek in the riffles. 

Editors are, contrary to the opinions 
of some would-be contributors, human 
beings. “If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
if you poison us, do we not die? and if 
you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 
The pricking of editors is therefore-a 
thing for poets to avoid. Let them 
tickle us if they can, but let them do it 
With finesse. 

One of the best ways not to tickle an 
editor is to tell him, either directly or 
indirectly, that the writer whose work 
is about to be ushered into his presence 
is a great and unappreciated poet. 
There are degrees end kinds of such 
self-adulation, and they are all equally 
effective in creating a wrong psychologi- 
cal atmosphere. 

One poet reeenily sent me a quatrain 
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till they present themselves in a living 
personal Being who secures the right- 
eousness of the universe and seeks the 
sanctification of each heart.’ In this 
faith Professor Drown and Professor 
Vedder are in essential agreement. 

In the thought of the modern Chureh 
Jesus Christ is more than an inspired 
teacher and Christianity is more than a 
system of philosophy. It is eternalls 
true that Jife is the light of men. Chrisi 
in modern thought is a lifegiver and 
Christian faith is a faith that there is 
in the world to-day, unseen but not un 
realized, the same spirit which was en 
bodied in Jesus, and which in his loyal 
disciples gives them something of the 
transforming power of their Master. 


EDITOR 
POEM 
1. PULSIFER , 


wilh a letter which began: “Dear Mr. 
Pulsifer, here is something ultimate.” 
The poem did not appear to me to be 
even antepenultimate. But I am sure 
that | would have read it with more 
patience had it come without so florid 
an introduction. 

There are poets, more modest than 
this particular gentleman, who indulge 
in no self-adulation, but who shrinkingl) 
confine themselves to quoting the opin- 
ions of others. hese introductions 
range in character from letters which 
begin, “Dear Mr. Editor, I have shown 
this poem to my Sunday school superin 
tendent and he assures me that it will 
do a great deal of GOOD if it is pub- 
lished in your magazine,” to letters oj 
more successful though equally ingenu- 
ous writers whose poenis are not infre 
quently accompanied by long quotations 
from reviews of their work. 

‘rom bitter experience, I have learned 
to doubt the literary judgments of the 
average Sunday school superintendent. 
From equally bitter experience, I have 
learned to expect that most verse which 
seems to its author to need a flourishing 
introduction will be ponderously aca 
demic. Such poets should revise a cer 
tain pre-prohibition adage and inscribe 
over their desks, “Good verse needs no 
bush.” 

Likewise, it may be said that good 
verse needs no explanation. Even where 
explanation seems desirable to the poet, 
he should bear in mind the faet that 
editors cannot send explanations of pub 
lished poems to each of their readers. 
What good can an explanation do if it 
cannot be passed along to the ultimate 
consumer ot poetry’ If you would c¢on- 
pliment the intelligence of the editor to 
whom you are submitting your work, let 
your poems stand on their own feet. 

There is one way of commenting upon 
the decisions of editors which is doubt 
less very tempting to the poet. It can 
be done diplomatically and graciously 
or it can be done triumphantly and in- 
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sultingly. When a poem rejected of one 
publication is accepted by another, it 
seems to be the natural and normal 
reaction on the part of the poet 
promptly to write editor number one 
eoneerning the discrimination and per- 
spicacity of editor number two. If the 
poet writes: “You will be glad to know 
that the poem that you could not make 
au place for in your publication has 
finally found a home in the ‘Monthly 
Brainfood,’” all is well and good and no 
one’s” feelings are -hurt. If he ap- 
proaches editor number one with a chip 
on his shoulder, an expression on his 
face similar to that of the small boy 
ejaculating ““Yaaah” and words to the 
effect that the action of editor number 
two has proved that the intellect of edi- 
tor number one is te be found in the 
sub-normal class, the general effect upon 
editor number one is not so good. The 
poet may be entirely right, but whether 
ne is right or wrong las little bearings 
upon the judi¢iousness of such a letter 
Perhaps the best way of all not to ap 
proach an editor is the method whieh 
may be described as the “You seratch 
my back, ll serateh yours” introdue- 
tion. It is seldom bluntly done, but it 
is, when used, none the less obvious. An 
example of this method of approach 
which may illustrate the point appeared 
in my mail within the last few weeks. 
It happens, as may be inferred from 
my previous remarks, that I occasionally 
publish verse of my own. It happens 
also that I am a graduate of Harvard. 
Kew people are aware of these dark 
truths, but I chance to know that they 
have been brought to the attention of a 
certain poet. Not long since this poet 
sent me some of his work with a self- 
congratulatory introduction of some 
length. To,it, if I remember correctly, 
he appended a postseript to the effect 
that he was about to — an an- 
thology of poems by Harvard graduates. 
I thought nothing more of the ‘poatseript 
than that the candidate for admission to 
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The Outlook was sending me an interest- 
ing item of news. Some weeks later a 
second poem followed with a letter end- 
ing with a repeated statement concern- 
ing the proposed anthology. The coinci- 
dence of the repeated news struck me 
as odd, but nothing more. When, how- 
ever, a third poem arrived bearing the 
information that the poet was still con- 
sidering the preparation of his Harvard 
anthology, my ire mounted to such a 
point that T nearly bit a perfectly inno- 
cent boy who happened at that unfortu- 
nate time to bring me a proof from The 
Outlook’s composing-room. That poet 
might very easily have been hanged for 
inciting me to mayhem, and, in = con- 
sideration of the non-nourishing quality 
of printer’s ink, he might have spoiled 
my digestion for weeks. The saddest 
part of all was the fact that I did not 
dare verbally to chastise the erring 
would-be contributor. The obvious re 
iort, “You may be a Harvard man, bat 
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FICTION 

LOST HORIZON (THE). By G. Cothy Borley. 
lodd, Mead & Co., New York aS 

LURE OF THE LEOPARD SKIN (THE). By 
Josephine Hope Westervelt. The Fleming 
H. Revel Company, New York $1.75 

MIND HEALER (THE). By Ralph burand 
G. PP. Putnam's Sons, New York $1.55 

NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV: THE TWO 
FRIENDS, AND OTHER STORIES. Trans 
lated by Constance Garnett. The Macmillan 
Company, New York; William Heineman, 
London $2 

OLD FIGHTING DAYS. By E.R. Punashon 
Alfred A. IKnopf,.New York. $2. 

PRINCESS NAIDA (THE). By Brewer Cor 
coran. IHlustrated The Page Company, 
Boston. $1.90. 

OOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

TALE oF TERROR (THE). By Edith Birk- 
head, M.A In. V. Juutton & Co., New York. 
$6 

TOM OF THE RAIDERS. 
Illustrated Harcourt, Brace & Co., Ney 
York $1.0 


By Austin Bishop. 


WAR-TRAITL FORT (THE). By James Willard 
Schultz IHustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.75. 
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where did you get the idea that vou 
were a poet?” would lie so neatly at his 
hand that I had to refuse to extend the 
point of my chin for the reception of 
that missile. gut I still think that he 
thought that I might think ...! 

-lease do not infer from what I have 
said, O poets, that all verse should be 
submitted without any accompanying 
letter, but there are letters and letter 
some that have come to me with poen: 
| have renembered with pleasure and 
gratitude for many days. After all, ii 
should be confessed, extraneous intro- 
Cuctions and misguided explanations do 
not count heavily against any work of 
real merit. The judgment of verse is, at 
bost, a diffieult personal problem. When 
a poem arrives of definite distinction, it 
is a red-letter day for any editor. He is 
willing to wade through oceans of me- 
dioere verse if occasionally he may run 
across a poent Wherein the gleam is 
Hahifest, 
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ADVERTISING MAN (THE) By Earnest Elmo 
Calkins Charles Scribner's Sons, Ney 
York Fl.25 

NEWSPAPER MAN (THE). By Taleott) Will- 
iumis, Charles Scribner's Sons, Ne York. 
$1.25 


SPORT OF BIRD-STUDY (THE). By Herbert 
iXKcightley Job Iustrated. The Maemillan 
Company, New Yor! $2.00, 


SCIENCE 
GARDENING WITH BRAINS. iy Henry T. 


Ieinek. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
S250. 

OUR UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND HOW TO 
USE TR. By Frederick Pierce i. FP. Put- 


ton & Co., New York ba 


SPIRITUAL HEALTH AND HEALING. By 
lioratio W. Dresser, Phot. he Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, Nev Vork $2 
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WOMEN PROFESSIONAL WORKERS. A Study 
Made for the Women's Edueational and 
Industrial Union By Klizabeth kKemper 
Adams, Ph.1}). The Maemillan Company, 


New York. $2.50, 
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The old pine table 
of Robert Burns, 
now the property 
of John Dewar, of 
London. On it 
Burns, Dickens, 
and other celebri- 
ties have carved 
their initials. Can 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


M** MoRAVSKY 
is a Pole, born 
in Warsaw, but edu- 
cated in Russia. Like 
Joseph Conrad, she 
decided to write in 
English because she 
regards English as 
the richest of the 
European languages 
Miss Moravsky came 
to the United States 
in 1917 as a news- 
correspondent. Her first stor) 


paper 
was published in “Harper’s Monthly. 


RCHER E. Youna graduated from 

Wesleyan University in 1898 and 
took his Ph.D. at Princeton in 1903. He 
taught five years at Purdue University 
and thirteen years at Miami University 
as Professor of Mathematics. He is a 
member of the American Mathematical 
Society and has published several papers 
on research in differential geometry. 
Dr. Young was captain of his college 
football team in his senior year and has 
had a wide experience as college coach. 
For several years he was Athletie Con- 
ference Representative and in practical 
control of the athletie situation at 
Miami. He is now associated with the 
natural gas interests. of the Standard 
Oil Company located in Pittsburgh. 


7 W. BurcKHALTER is a graduate of 
e Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and of the International Y. M. C. A. 
College of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
He has taught physical education in the 
University of Missouri, the Y. M. C. A. 
College, and for seven years conducted a 
department for the training of teachers 
of physical education in the University 
of Pittsburgh, and is at present doing 
the same kind of work at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. During all this 
time he has been closely connected with 
athletics in such a way as to be able to 
see the causes of athletic evils without 
being too much biased by them to refuse 
to see them. 


ERBERT ATCHINSON JUMP is pastor of 

the First Congregational Church of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, and is the 
chairman of the Ministerial Union 
Strike Committee. He holds degrees 
from Amherst and Yale. 


KE WELLING SQUIER was born in 

Fredericktown, Ohio, in 1859. After 
being in the United States Consular Ser- 
vice in Japan for six years, he made a 
tour of the world, studying industrial 
and economie conditions. On his return 
to America he became a life insurance 
agent at Steubenville, Ohio. He is a 
member of several fraternities, and pre- 
sided over the Convention of Industrial 
Fraternities in the Temple of Fraternity 
at the St. Louis Convention in 1904. He 
is the author of “A Lamb to the 
Slaughter,” “Old Age Dependency in the 
United States,” “Corporation Welfare 
Work in the United States,” ete. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


RINTERS’ ink, the United States mails, 
P and the news-stands no longer have 
a monopoly on the distribution of The 
Outlook. Henceforth one need not.go to 
the trouble to read The Outlook; one 
can hear it. The Outlook has been made 
a regular feature of the popular Newark, 
New Jersey, Radio Programs. On Fri- 
day night, April 14, Harold T. Pulsifer, 
of the staff of The Outlook, radiophoned 
some of the leading articles of the cur- 
rent issue to multitudes of listeners. 
Krom time to time there will be other 
Outlook evenings, including talks on 
current events, at the Newark Broad- 
casting Station, which is operated by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. 


ageing Moses, the industrial writer, 
writes us: 

The value of your industrial arti- 
cles is indicated by the fact that of 
about 500 leading manufacturers of 
New York State and Pennsylvania, 
fully 75 per cent read The Outlook 
regularly. 

During the past eighteen months, 
in my work as a consulting specialist 
on industrial relations, I have had 
occasion to meet the executives of 
most of the larger plants. As IT say. 
the great majority of them know The 
Outlook well. I doubt that any other 
single periodical has just such a class 
of readers. 


prerry high school teacher, Captain 
LX 6 Kidd, and what happened to a copy 
of The Outlook, figure intriguingly in a 
letter from a reader in Pine Grove,*West 
Virginia. He writes: “The other morn- 
ing a high sehool teacher says: ‘I just 
must have your Outlook. One of my 
kids needs it to get up a report.’ And 
because the high school teacher was 
pretty. and persuasive, I gave her my 
Outlook before I had read it at all. And 
when I went to get it the school miss 
said she was sorry, but it couldn’t be 
found. It was the one with the picture 
of Captain Kidd on it, and perhaps some 
boy thought he was getting something 
like ‘Diamond Dick’ when he carried it 
away to his home. Now if you could 
send another Captain Kidd Outlook 
along I'll promise never again to iet a 
pretty high school teacher beg it from 
me before I’m through with it.” 


‘V ANDEMARK'’S Foruny” and chewing 
tobacco are the keynotes of an 
other refreshing letter. If is from an 
old subseriber in St. Cloud, Florida: 
Please find enclosed check for six dol- 
lars ($6.00) to renew my subscription 
trom termination, and take advantage of 
our offer in issue of March 29. Would 
lave Outlook continued if I had to cut 
out my tobacco for a while. (Have been 
| chewer for over forty-five years). Saw 
Vandemark’s Folly’ highly commended 
in American ‘Review of Reviews,’ and 


im) always interested in accounts of 


arly Western life. The Outlook is my 
favorite periodical, almost my Bible.” 
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Three great wonder 
spots Yellowstone 
Park, Rocky Moun- 
tain (Estes) Park, === 
and Colorado, ‘all 


on one circle trip 


The greatest show on earth—and the big vacation 
value of 1922! Take the complete tour—in historic 
Gardiner Gateway—out over thrilling Cody Road. 
Then—enchanting Rocky Mountain (Estes) Park 
—a short side trip. Go to Denver and the Pike’s 
Peak region direct or “over the mountains” through 
the Never Summer country to Grand Lake and 
return through Denver’s Mountain Parks. All on 
one trip, on through trains, for the low price of a 
round trip ticket to Yellowstone alone ! 


Py Vacation costs are down 


This year, your dollar goes much farther; you 
can now afford to see the fascinating West. 





P. S. BUSTIG A. B. SMITH 
Passenger Trafic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cc. Bb. & QO. R. R., Chicago Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn 


FREE BOOK—YELLOWSTONE Park 


Everything you want to know about Geyserland. Send for your copy need 


Burlington - Northern 
Burlington Planned 


3UBLIAdo: 


llowstone Park 








Route Vacations 





The National Park Line 











FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
| undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OurLook FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 








THE EARMARKS 


deal of pleasure to tiany people who like to see proof of the 
fact that successful men make mistakes just like other human 
beings Of course they do. No one’s judgment is infallible, 
and security values are no exception to the rule that nothing 
in this world—with the two customary exceptions— is certain. 
If the truth were known, however, it probably would be estab 
lished that the majority of the worthless securities left by our 


OF 


HENEVER a rich banker dies and a list of his securi- 
ties is made public, there are frequently a number of 
them found to be worthless. This fact gives a great 


WORTHLESSNESS 

prominent bankers were obtained by them in return for services 
rendered or in payment of debts for whieh they could not ecol- 
lect cash. Of course many rich men are not averse to specu- 
lating in the securities of new companies which seem promising, 
but they usually speculate with their eyes open. It is seldon: 
that they confuse @ speculation with an investment, and thes 
do not buy the former in the belief that they have purchased 
the latter. 

It is not always possible to avoid buying securities whieh 


prove io be without value. Few people have escaped making 














Ask for 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
New Yorx-Straus Building 








Can You Depend on All 


Your Investments? 


HEN you check over your list of investments, do 
you find all of them entitled to an AAAI rating? 


in mortgage lien, uncertain of payment? 


You may depend absolutely on every Straus Bond in your 
strong box. These securities are justly entitled to the 
highest investment rating, because they are based on solid 
values and assured earnings, and are surrounded by all 
the safeguards of the Straus Plan—which has protected 
our clients from loss for 40 years. 


Call or write today for our booklet describing these safe 
first mortgage bonds, in $1,000, $500 and $100 amounts. 


BOOKLET E 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 








1205 


INCORPORATED 
Cuicaco—Straus Building 











W. Straus & Co. ~ 
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infortunate investments at some time 
oy other. But it is possible to observe 

rew fundamental facts which indicate 
ire speculative eliaracter of securities 
and thus help one’s self in determining 
what not to buy. 

In the first place, bewdte of the pro- 
moter or salesman who offers you a 
limited number of shares in a company. 
This practice of saying that no one per- 
son will be allowed to buy more than a 
certain amount of stock is an old game, 
iid one of the plainest evidences of a 
speculative énierprise. Oftentimes if 
will be stated that ily a certain num- 
ber of people in one city or itt one State 
will be permitted to subscribe. the idea 
being to have the proposition appear 
evelusive, a circumstance which seenis 
io make if appealing to many gullible 
persons. Ask yourself why you should 
be selected as the recipient of such a 
favor.” and then ask yourself if it 
sfittds to reason that a coneern trying 
iG raise money should refuse subserip- 
fions from as many people as it can 
find: 

Heware also of the salesman whvu tries 
to work what is known as the “hurry- 
hurry” ganie. ff he says that vou musf 
buy at onee or yeiir ehanee will be lost. 
remember that there are hundreds of 
good investments to be had always, and 
time spent in a thorough investigation 
is time well spent. The salesman him- 
self knows this as well as von, and if is 
entirely possible that he is trying fe 
hurry you beeause he fears the result 
of such an investigation. It is better to 
he safe than sorry. 

In the third place. beware of stock 
selling at some absurdly low price, sueh 
as a few cents a share. As we have 
Often pointed out in these columns, a 
stock is no different from any other 
commodity in that its selling price is 
largely determined by its worth. If it 
sells at ten cents a share, it is probably 
only worth that much, and simply be- 
cause it is offered at a low cash price is 
no indication that the purchaser is get- 
fing a bargain. 

The par value of a stock should al- 
ways be stated conspicuously, or if it 
has no par value that fact should be 
plainly shown. 

Fight shy of stock salesmen and pro- 
iioters who denounce Wall Street, capi- 
falists, and banks. If the truth could 
he discovered, it would probably develop 
{hat these men tried to raise money in 
Wall Street, from capitalists or from 
bankers, and were unsuccessful. Wal! 
treet may or may not be a very wieked 
place, capitalists may or may not be 
rasping, dishonest men, and banks mas 
or may not be dens of thieves and rob- 
hers. The faet remains, however, that 
ihe men who do business in Wall Street, 
vho have become eapitalists, who are 
ngaged in the banking business, are as 
: general rule a preity keen lot of indi- 
iduals and they do not put their money 
nto worthless stock promotions. The 
‘romoter who rails at them usually does 
0 for personal reasons, because they 
vould not give him what he wanted or 





























Gold and Paper 


Within the past two centuries, paper has 
replaced the yellow metal as the symbol of 


man’s wealth. 


More desirable than fine gold are sound 
bonds, with their gratifying production of 


income. 


The solid foundation of municipal bonds, 
in particular, provides the assurance of per- 
manent safety that is sought by every in- 
vestor. 

Possession of such bonds means certainty 
of return, and brings a greater sense of satis- 
faction than can be measured by interest 


tables. 


For the inforniation of our clients we have prepared a series of 


booklets describing munictpal bonds, and outlining their desirability, 


We will gladly send these booklets at your request. 


William [Compton Caney 


INVESTMENT BONDS 





ST. Lovul NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Compton Bldg. 14 Wall Street 105 5. LaSalle St 
CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
Union ‘Trust Building 6or Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
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} ' : a} e+ : s) ; Dé f ae. (Coutinued) 
: (F4 bea Y gta ee iy 3 ; oy ‘ ' because he wants to divert attention 

q Ves Uys wy AztE ti from his own operations. 

Salesmen who disparage savings 
banks are also to be viewed with suspi- 
: Se: , cion. Savings banks may not pay the 
b <p a i AM BE “Le 5 Oe highest rates of interest in the world, 

rt, a 7 nee : “ . but they do afford their depositors a 

oe ). a4 ‘ high degree of safety, and the price of 
pr Be safety is usually low return. The char- 

acter of the investments a savings bank 
may make are prescribed by law, and 
the law in such cases is designed for 


the protection of the people who have 
ROO i io I RADE ge intrusted their savings to the care of the 
: Ass banks. Any man who ridicules savings 


banks for his own doubtful purposes is 


are buried in the economic soil of sore guilty of malicious wickedness and in 

the nation. To grow in a healthy 3 : practically every case has an ulterior 
; motive. 

and normal manner they should 7 The promise of enormous dividends is 


not only worth little as a promise, but is 
a warning to the shrewd investor. Does 
it stand to reason that, if a stock is su 
certain to pay big dividends that its 
seller can “promise” them, he would 
want to sell? If promoters could show 


be nourished by energetic and 
constructive banking service. 


To individuals, firms and com- 


mercial concerns in all parts of f figures to prove that the stock they are 

. selling will earn unusually large divi- 
the country The Continental and j , dends, they would be silly to part with 
Commercial Banks extend bank- wf |it. Moreover, it is not human nature 
Fe - J for a man to invite perfect strangers to 
ing service of a character designed | share profits with him if he can keep 


: ~ them for himself. True, capital might 
to es life to the roots of trade. be required, but .any company sure to 
make enormous profits will have little 


The CONTINENTAL and 3 a difficulty in raising funds. Certainly if 


is not necessary for its members to take 


COMMERCIAL >, outsiders in to divide profits with them 
“| which they themselves might just as 
B A N K s = well keep. Further, any stock yielding 


CHICAGO much more than 7 per cent is in the 

? : ‘ nature of things somewhat speculative. 

Complete Banking Service Fs The higher the yield, the greater the 

More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital : speculation. This is a good general 
rule. 

Promoters of doubtful enterprises and 
salesmen who sell their stocks often 
employ the argument that the present 
allotment of stock will soon be ex- 
hausted. In other words, the implica- 
tion is that now is the time to act; 
otherwise, the opportunity will pass. 
This is another variation of the “hurry- 
hurry” game. Pay no attention to it. 
In the first place, the statement is prob- 
acini ably untrue and used merely as a sell- 
Toman a £ ing argument; in the second place, even 
we if it is true, why worry? There are 
thousands of reputable banks, brokers, 
and bankers with thousands of invest- 
ments to sell to you. Failure to buy 
shares in any particular concern is 
never going to exhaust one’s investment 
opportunities. 

Probably the surest sign of an illegiti 
mate stock is the salesman’s calling 
attention to the profits of some other 
company in the same line of business. 
The Bell Telephone Company and the 
aoteetny Victor Talking Machine Company are 

é poe sren two of the most popular for this pur- 
Nm te wens SSeS AS " : 
FSA Noes Fal pose. Salesmen love to show what $500 

PO 74: which had been invested in these con 
cerns at the commencement of their 

operations would be worth now. All of 
which is true, but it proves absolutely 
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nothing. Because the Standard Oil 
Company has made a great success of 
the oil business is no guaranty that 
every oil company is going to have simi- 
lar success. And because Henry Ford 
has made Ford Motor stock worth fabu- 
lous sums is no indication of the proba- 
bility of another man’s being able to 
repeat. A stock should be sold on its 
own merits alone. What another stock 
has done is beside the point, and as evi- 
dence has no value whatsoever. 

Practically all new stocks are specula- 
tions. Any one buying them should act 
with his eyes wide open to the risk he 
runs, no matter how attractive they may 
sound. And, as a general rule, stocks of 
mining and oil companies, moving-pic- 
ture concerns, land companies, nut 
orchards, fruit orchards, new insurance 
companies, and companies claiming to 
have some wonderful patented articles 
are to be let severely alone. 

Finally, and most important of all, the 
thing to do is for one to use his common 
sense. Think the proposition over 
coolly and deliberately, and if any doubt 
exists in your mind consult your banker 
before acting. Some one wrote us not 
long ago to ask if we thought it possible 
for a certain concern in Boston to make 
the 40 to 50 per cent they offered in- 
vestors. We leave it to the intelligence 
of any average person to answer this 
question for himself. Losses are of com- 
mon occurrence in business enterprises 
and the shrewdest and most experienced 
people make mistakes, but there is no 
use in looking for trouble. It is not 
always possible to determine the best 
investments, but it is fairly easy to de- 
cide whieh are the worst and those to 
be avoided. 





The Financial Editor of The Outlook 
has just received a letter from a reader 
which is so illustrative of points 
brought out in the above article that we 
are reprinting it here. This “small in- 
vestor” has happily taken the precau- 
tion to write us before putting his $100 
into the stock in question. If any of 
our readers who are approached by 
stock salesmen and are in doubt as to 
the value of the stocks which they offer 
would inquire before they buy, we be- 
lieve many serious losses could be pre- 
vented. Our mail shows that too fre- 
quently information on stocks and bonds 
is sought «after the purchase has been 
nade, and then it is of course too late 
iv avoid loss. 

April 17, 1922. 
The Outlook Magazine, 
luvestment Editor. 

rear Nir: 

I’ve been told that you’d gladly an- 

ver a few inquiries of mine, and that 
our word was good. 

Is it safe for a wage-earner like my- 
self to put $100 in the Copper Comn- 
pany of Arizona. 

Why do they allow only $100 per per 
son? 

What does 
hem? 

And if it is such a “good thing.” as 

/ many say, why is it “passed out” to 
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Forging the link between 
East and West Coasts 


EW ENGLAND’S rela- 

tions with the Pacific Coast 
began in 1788. In that year 
Capt. Robert Gray, a Boston 
fur trader seeking new territory, 
discovered the great river which 
bears the name of his ship, the 
Columbia. It was this explora- 
tion that decided the disputed 
international boundary line 
favorably to the United States 
half a century later. 


Likewise pioneering to estab- 
lish a broader commerce, The 
National Shawmut Bank estab- 
lished direct connection in 
Pacific Coast cities many 
vears ago. ‘These insure 
fast banking service and 
save days and dollars for 
our clients—most impor- 
tant savings now that busi- 
ness is on a basis of strict 
competitive economy. 


Nature endowed the 
Pacific Coast States lav- 











ishly with natural resources 
whose products find ready sale 
in less fortunate New England. 
And vice versa, this great indus- 
trial beehive—New England 
—manufactures exceptionally 
good machinery, shoes and belt- 
ing, textiles, paper and rubber 
goods that meet exactly the 
needs of the land of golden 
sunsets. 


America’s maritime revival, 
quick passage via the Panama 


‘Canal, and the growing impor- 


tance of Boston and _ Pacific 
Coast ports, forecasts the 
renewal of coast-to-coast 
trading by the cheap all- 
water route, as in the 
late forties. The National 
Shawmut Bank—she bank 
that 1s closest to the heart 
of New England’s Industry 
—is ready at all times to 
assist in finding new 
markets for worthy goods, 


Correspondence is invited 
THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
of BOSTON 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 
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Our booklet, “Choosing 
Your Investment House,” 
explains the varied sere 
vices of the modern in- 
vestment house—and how 
to use them. 





“Yes, he makes money 
and keeps it!” 


OLDER men know 
that making money 
is but half the battle. 
The other half is mak- 


ing it grow from year 
to year and earn a safe 
return. 


That is where an old, 
reliable bond house 
can be of service, safe- 
guarding your own 
best judgment and 
guiding you in select- 
ing sound investments. 


Customers of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. have the facil- 
ities and seasoned expe- 
rience of a large, expert 
organization to help them 
build an accumulation of 
safe, profitable bond invest- 
ments. 


Write for booklet OM-15 
“Choosing Your 


Investment House” 


HALSEY, 
STUART 
& CO. 


—— NC OR PORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
209 S.La Salle St. 14 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Building Security Building 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Building 











FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
the small investor at $100 per person, 
instead of being handled by big capital. 
and sold to big capital? 

Is it not a scheme to merely get the 
many small investors ($100) instead of 
a few big investors? 

Do you really think if I put in my 
$100 now that I’d get it back ever, or 
that I’d receive any dividends within 
four or five years? 


I'll sincerely thank you to answer 
these questions to the best of your 
ability. I inclose an addressed envelope. 


Awaiting your early reply and thank- 
ing you in advance, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 








Are You 


During the past year the 
Financial Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hun- 
dreds of Outlook readers 
to solve intelligently their 
particular investment prob- 
lems. Perhaps you are con- 
templating a shifting of 
your present holdings or 
have fresh funds to invest. 
In either case we shall be 
glad to give you specific 
information on any securi- 
ties in which you may 
be interested. A nominal 
charge of one dollar per 
inquiry will be made for 
this special service. 


The Outlook 
Financial Departmént 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


An Investor ? 



































Come to thig 
Hilltop for Rest 
& Treatment 


If you need medical care and good nursing, or 
if you need only perfect rest in ideal surround- 
ings, Attleboro Sanitarium invites you to come. 
It offers a fine building planned for sanitarium 


use, in grounds of 15” acres; experienced med 
ical supervision, consulting physicians of na- 
tional reputation, full equipment for electri 
and hydro-therapeutic treatments and an ex- 
cellent home table with special diets prescribe | 
for those who need them. 
Getting Well is a Pleasure at Attleboro 
Write for full information to 


JOHN A. BOWMAN, Mer. 


Attleboro Springs Box5 Attleboro, Mass, 














THE 


NEW MONTEREY 
a Asbury Park.Nd. 





The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 


OPENS JUNE 24 


American Plan. Capacity 600 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms 
Golf that Makes You Play 

— 18 Hole Course — 
Superb A-la-Carte Grill Room 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining 

SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
N. Y. Office :—Town and Country 

8 W. 40th Street. Tel. Longacre 8310 
McDONNELL & CO., Brokers 
On “The New Jersey Tour.” il 























ee C ? 
Organizing a Company ? 
Save the usual incorporating expenses and taxes, and 
avoid personal liability by forming your organization on the 
regulation Common Law Plan under a pure Declaration 
of Trust. National Standard Forms (the work oj 
recognized attorneys) furnish complete requirements with 
which any one in any State can organize and begin doing busi- 
ness the same day. Pamphlet A-1! free. C.S. Demaree, 
legal blank printer, 613 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Dri ite ALN BY(1)) 4211 


—- (\ 








It tetts how to receive 
a generous income for 
life: regular, unchange- 
able, non-taxable. In- 
vestment absolutely 
safe. Your money 
\ helps a Christian enter- 
prise 
American Bible Society 


25 Bible House 
Astor Place, New York 















Write for 
Booklet 74. 


























OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 


On the exclusive North Shore 
A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed. 


where the comfort and pleasure ot 
its guests are constantly considered 
Every guest room connects with pri 
vate bath. Accommodations for 450. 
For reservations, write or wire 

EK. R. Grabow Company, Ine. 

Kk. R. Grabow, President 

Twenty years under the same management. 


Ghe Hotel delixe 
New Englan 
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Real Estate 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Many Beautiful Cottages for Rent 
White Mountains, New Hampshire 


Address Kart P. Apsott, Bethlehem, N. H. 


FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


the best summer homes in the wonderful lake 
and mountain region of New Hampshire. 

few Adirondack style cam . at $1,000 each for 

the season. 8. HAYWARD, Jr., Meredith, N. H. 

For rent, August and 

Squam Lake, N. ° September, wonderful 

camp. 10 bedrooms, servants’ and chauffeur’s 


quarters. 5 baths, fully equipped. Mrs. H. P. 
‘Alexander, Montgomery Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








NEW YORK 








LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Shore front camp in the pines, furnished. 
Sand beach for children. $300 for season. 

Photos ant floor plans on request. 
C. H. EASTON, 1 Broadway, New York. 














Peconic Bay & Sound 
Eastern Long Islan Front Properties for 
sale or rent, summer homes a specialty. Il 
lustrated booklet mailed upon a receipt of 2 25e 
istate 


Silkworth watrirtck. t. 1. 


RYE, N. ois 


e CLUB 
Gentleman’s 1l-room FURNISHED HOME. 
lacre. Garage. $400 a month. 7,191, Outlook. 








MICHIGAN 


Summer Cottages on Lake Huron 


in full view of wonderful traffic of Great 
Lakes. $300 to $1,250 for season, with water, 
. electric light. Bathing, golf, tennis, 
od roads. Desirable cottages and sites for 
+ ROSS L. MAHON, Port Huron, Mich. 









NEW JERSEY 
IDEAL OUTING BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT 
a Metedeconk River, near Bayhead ; 
furnished 6-room house; 2-car garage; 
he ot aud cold water. Address 6,939, Outlook. 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED 


May 15 to October 15, 1922, country estate, 
* Greystone,” Highbridge, N. J. W ‘oodland, 
spring water, vegetable and rose garden, 
varage and barn : trusted employee in charge. 
Apply 1. V. LADLIE, Secretary, High a 
N Telephone W ashington, N. J. 14 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 


For Rent, to private family only, fine, 
omfortable furnished house. All modern 
conveniences. Twelve rooms and billiard 
room. Wide verandas, spacious grounds, 
beautiful shade trees, two-car garage. July 1 
to Sept.1. Terms moderate. 7,163, Outlook. 























FARM 
West Milford, N. J. 


Near Greenwood Lake 


FOR SALE 


165 Acres 
Ideal Summer Home 


House 12 rooms, 2 baths; orchards; brook 
running through meadow ; upper and lower 
barns and outhouses. 

JOHN J. VOORHEES, Jr. 
4) Bostwick Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


UPPER MONTCLAIR 


Colonial house and two acres opposite Upper 
Montclair Country Club. Nine rooms and 
three baths; two-car garage with rooms for 
help. Fine garden weil stocked with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. Further information 
‘communicate with H. F. TURTLE, 

39 White St., N. Y. Tel. 8832 Franklin. 





Overlooking 
About 6 Acres Hudson River, 
34 mile to railroad and North road; excellent 
condition and view ; on electric- lighted road, 
right of way to river; all improvements ; ex- 
cellent Ic ion; large house, 2-story garage. 
Owner, Box 311, Staatsburg, i * 


READ CAREFULLY 


A home that is wonderfully well built, cut- 
stone foundation, extensive porch room, 
woodwork and floors that would cost triple 
the usuai equipment, bevel plate glass, etc. 
plenty of grounds, fruits, berries, shade, 
garage, etc. Owner moved away, says let itgo 
at $19,000. Easy terms, it’s a big bargain, and 
yet a home to be proud of—a hard combina- 
tion to find. This is unusual, so don’t delay. 

Offices closed Sundays. 


EDWARD M. WEST, Inc. 


Opp. Station WHITE PLAINS,N.Y. Phone 2767-2768 



















%700 Gets 240-Acre Farm With 
Horses, poultry, 13 cows and calves, tools ; 
on improved road ; 10-room house overlooking 
lake, garage. Only $3.850 with $700 down. 
Page 21 Free Catalog. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150 BM Nassau St., New York City. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED- 
and private schools. 
Send for civeulars. 
Albany, N. 

DIETITI ANS, secretaries, 
agers, governesses, matrons, housekeepers, 
social workers, superintendents. Miss 
Richards. Providence, R.1. Box 5 East Side. 
Boston, ‘Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Fri- 
days ll tol. Address Providence. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee : housekeepers, matrons, dietitians. 
governesses, secretaries. mother’s helpers, 
attendants. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, é 
Ave. Governesses, nurses, housekeepers, 
dietitians, nurse-companions. teachers, sec- 
retaries. 

TEACHERS WANTED for public and 
private schools, colleges, and universities. 
Educational Service, Steger Building,Chicago. 

WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 

vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Kducational Agency, Car- 
negie Hail. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 


income: home cooked food. catering, tea 
room, ete. C orrespondence course. Am. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 

TEA house for rent, furnished. Highest ref- 
erences. Exceptionally located. 1,355,Outlook. 


GAMES AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, musical 





Competent teachers for public 
Calls coming every day. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


cafeteria man- 


507 Fifth 








comedies and revues, 
minstrel choruses, blackface skits. vaude- 
ville acts. monologs, dialogs, recitations 
entertainments, musical readings, 
handbooks, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, 
Chicago. 









NEW YORK 
ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Located directly on Trout Lake, three miles 
by good road from Bolton Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental. Completely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms (three 
bedrooms ) and bath. Kitchen with 
"t er. Tee, wood, and 
ow boat ine leas a. 

For full particulars address 6.479 Outlook 


COTTAGES | ON LAKE GEORGE 
FOR RENT || In Adirondack Mts. 


Golf, tennis, boating, bathing. Meals atc A 
if desired. GLENBURNIE Co., Glenburnie, N. 


FOR RENT Essex - on - Lake 

Champlain (N. ¥.) 

Camp, fully furnished, from June 

to Sept. I. 6 master’ 3 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms, hot and cold water, electric lights. Ret- 
erences required. Address 7,157, Outlook. 



















MUSICAL 


ORGANIST and pianist, studying in New 
York. wishes church position (supply or 
permanent) within commuting distance. 1,378, 
Outlook. 





STATIONERY 
UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for any 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 


grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Sampies on request. Lewis, 284 Second Ave., 
Troy, N. 

100 bond envelopes and 
Drummond, De Queen, Ark. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
WANTED, in Richmond, Va., a trained 
social worker as matron home for girls (ages 
5to 18). Good salary and comtortable home. 
Apply for further information with references 
to Mrs. Frederic . ~ Scott, %9 West Franklin 
St., Rie hmond, 


noteheads 5c. 








HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG woman, between 25 and 45, per- 
fect health, to assist with girl 11 years old. 
Must be willing to follow directions. State 
salary, reply by letter. 1,367, Outlook. 

WANTED—Experienced_ housekeeper in 
small private family. Good home and wages. 
Best references required. Write Mr. te hard 
Young, 87 Lincoln Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Useful companion and house- 
hold ass stant. —Education and refinement 
more necessary than experience. 1,380, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED--Excellent nursery governess, 
English preferred. Best credentials. Two 
children under ten. Permanent position if 
mutually oO tory. Position New York 
State. 1,283, Outlook. 

WANTED- Tutor for three children, two 
boys aged 9 and 10 and girl 12, for July, 
August, and September, to go to Dublin, 

H. Good French necessary. Tutor may be 
aaa man or woman. Answer 1,333, Outlook. 

WANTED, lady, teacher, governess (Prot- 
estant), not over thirty, for girleight. Salary 
sixty dollars month. Country. Good refer- 
ence. Please send picture. Box 15, Fairville, 
Chester County, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
GRADUATE nurse position in 
boarding school or Credentials. 
1,329, Outlook. 
GRADUATE nurse, oo" ed traveler, 
speaks French, English fluently, desires go 
abroad this summer. Services given, profes- 











desires 
college. 


sional or governess, for expenses. 1,386, 
Outlook. 
Business Situations 
REPRESENTATION in Orient. Young 





man, graduate of Middle West university, de- 
sires to communicate with individuals or cor- 
ations requiring representation in the Far 
t. Experience in gas, oil, real estate, in 
managerial capacity; also private invest- 
meuts. Speaks French; know ledge of Span- 
ish. References upon request. 1,362, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED business woman wishes 
traveling saleswoman position. 1,308, Outlook. 

EPISCOPAL rector can recommend tal 
ented young woman for position as counselor 
in girls’ camp. Wi inning personality. Splendid 
leader. Good experience. Versatile. 1,351, 
Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 
CULTURED widow, experienced European 
traveler and teacher, wants position as trav- 
eling companion or as chaperon for young 
girls. References exchanged. 1,318, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED governess, housekeeper, 
wants position of responsibility in home 
where conscientious, faithful work is appre- 
ciated. _Motheriess home preferred. Free 
June 1. References exchanged. 1,319, Outlook. 

NURSE desires position as 
care ot invalid, or care of child. 
travel. 1,322, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, graduates from college in 
June, desires companion and tutor’s position. 
Reterences. Address Box 460, Waterville, Me. 

CHAPERONS—Two dependable college 
women will accompany young girl or girls to 
Europe, the West, or to Central America. 
Will furnish and require references. 1,368, 
Outlook. 


companion, 
Willing to 


WOMAN, refined widow, executive ability, 
Inanaging housekeeper in private home, 
boarding school, or club. Reference. Ad- 
dress 1,366, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted as managing honse- 
keeper in private family or small. club. Com- 


petent, experienced, Country preferred. Ret 
erences exchanged. Address 1,364, Outlook. 

EX-army officer, 26, high school teacher, 
desires travel abroad coming summer with 
family as companion, secretary, or teacher. 
Expenses only desired. Highest references. 
1,363, Outlook. 

YOUNG Swiss lady, speaking French, Ger- 
man, and English fluently, eight years’ ex peri- 
ence as governess, secretarial training, wishes 
position as governess or companion with 
family traveling abroad. 1,375, Outlook. 

LADY, 36, experienced traveler and 6 year 
resident abroad. English, German, French, 
music. Traveling companion during summer. 
Willing to assume supervision of one child 
and home in country. References. 1,371, 
Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER, supervising. cultured. 
Other help kept. Motherless home or adults. 
1,372, Outlook. 

CONSCIENTIOUS young woman, some 
hospital training , wishes position: companion, 
mother’s helper, any position of trust. Will- 
ing to be generally useful. Best references. 
1,373, Outlook. 

COMPANION to child or children under 
twelve. Excellent references. 1,359, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady to travel as companion. Very 
congenial. Expenses only. 1,450, Outlook. 

LADY (Protestant), cheerful, executive, de- 
sires care semi-invalid ; companion, chaperon. 


Will travel. Highly recommended. 1,349, 
Outlook. 
YOUNG lady of culture and refinement 


wishes to travel with lady going to Kurope, 
as companion. 1,352, Outlook. 
IN arranging your European trip, let me 
sare for those at home. Young woman = 
panion. Experienced. References. 1,356. 
Outlook. 
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__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED, by young Southern womar 
teac her, position as companion or governes 
in American family traveling abroad in Jul 
and August. References. 1,360, Outlook. 


HARVARD undergraduate wants summe 
position as tutor and companion. Good re! 
erences. L. Berrall, 33 Bow St., Cambridge 
Mass. " 

COMPANION to elderly lady. Excellen 
references. Will travel. 1,358, Outlook. 


SITUATION wanted by experienced kit 
dergartner and social worker during th 
month of July. Care of children with tamil 
who spend the summer in the mountain: 

Address R. P. B., 464 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N.S 


POSITION as pomvomather and_ hostes 
wanted by PROTESTANT lady. Exceller 
references. 1,381, Outlook. 


TRAVELING companion for summe 
months abroad by young lady of good soci: 
standing. Capable. Salary reasonable. Re’ 
erences exchanged. 1,379, Outlook. 


YOUNG lady, physical education instru 
tor, desires position as traveling chaperon « 
companion during summer. Foud of childre 
Address 1,382, Outlook. 


COLUMBIA senior desires position durit 
summer as companion; would travel. Exce 
lent references. Other positions considere 
1,384, Outlook. 

GERMAN born American woman, gradua 
of French university, experienced travele 
linguist, and teacher, wishes summer positic 
traveling or tutoring. Salary not chief co 
sideration. 1,385, Outlook. 

WANTED-—Position as housekeeper 
housemother by experienced woman 
ability, education, refinement, and pleasit 
personality. Best of references. Last posi 
held eight years. 1,370, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper. By 
education and retinement. | 
accounts, act as secretary. 1,324, Outlook. 

REFINED woman with references fin 
New York familice desires positions ompani 
or secretary to lady going abroad. 1,3! 
Outlook. 











































































woman 
Keep househo 


Teachers and Governesses 
AS tutor to party traveling abroad tl 
summer, college man desires position. 1,2! 
Outlook. 


KINDERGARTNER wishes position 
zoverness in family of one or two children 
indergarten age. 1,267, Outlook. 


TEACHER desires position for summer 
tutor or : ompanion. Eiementary Englis 
French. 1,331, Outlook. 


PRIVATE school wishes to place expe 
enced, unusually gifted teacher for sumu 
months in family desiring responsible pers 
to teach and, if necessary, take full charge 
children. Free to go anywhere. Good tri 
eler. 1,353, Outlook. 


WANTED ~— Position in private family 
physical education director interested 
hygienic measures. Experienced with cl 
dren in home and school Capable ent 
direction of children and household. 1,3 
Outlook. 


YOUNG man, college instructor on 
sciences), wants work for summer. Five y 
teaching and executive experience. ef 
ences. "1,376, Outlook. 


ENGLISHMAN and wife (American) w 
years of experience in American educat 
wish to take one or two boys to E g 
summer, June 25 to September 
charge of their studies. Prepa 
Groton, St. Mark’s, St. Paul’ 8, et 
lege preparation, Exceptional soc 
tages and travel in England and on Contine 
it desired. Highest references. Addi 
1,377, Outlook. 


HAVERFORD undergraduate, 21, desi 











position, children’s traveling compan 

tutor, ete. Satisfactory references. 1, 

Outlook. : 
MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, ' 
shop for you, services free. No samp 
References. 309 West 99th St. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell " 
Outlook each week. Noi tment necess 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Departing 
The Outlook Company. 381 Fourth A 
New York City. 

WANTED-— Defective people to board. 
dress W., Pawiing, N. Y. 


TO young women duhtns training in 
care of obstetric al patients a very thoro 
nurses’ aid course of six months is eller 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., 
York. Monthly allowance and full mai 
nance is furnishec r further informa) 
address Directress of Nurses. 


LADY of culture and refinement, 
long experience, would care tor elderly } 
or couple in her own home. Highest re 
ences. 1,325, Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agel 
established 1895. No charge; prompt deliv 
25 West 24th St., New York. 


TEACHER will take child to board 
farm for the summer. Address 1,387, Out] 


ENGLISH woman, young, well edue: 
artistic, with co: mfortable home, Devons 
England, will tutor one or two children 
14 while parents travel, or would receive 
manently. Terms moderate. Excellent 
erences given and required. 1,388. Outlo/ 
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W._L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MENAND WOMEN = $"7QO x $2.00 SHO 
| YOU CAN ALWAYS 790 : 8.00 Hi ES 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 R- $6.00 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 




















TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
= ——— EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 














[ TANEING THE RETAIL ICE “| They are made of the best and finest 

| leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 

working to make the best shoes for 

the price that money can buy. The 

quality is unsurpassed. Only by 

examining them can you appreciate 

their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 

quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 
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Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 

exceptionally good values. W. L. 4 

Douglas shoes are put into all of our 

108 stores at factory cost. Wedo W.L. Douglas name 
; ; and portrait is the 

not make one cent of profit until best known shoe 

the shoes are sold to you. It is worth | Trade Mark in the 




























dollars for you to remember that world. It stands fer SOME OF THE TROPHIES 
THE STAMPED PRICE when you buy shoes at our stores | thehighest standard 
IS YOUR PROTECTION YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. of quality at the low- ” 
AGAINST bs est possible cost. A RABBIT «DRIVE 
gy UNREASONABLE PROFITS N b 5 , The intrinsic value ” — drives” are of frequent oceur- 
> maier waere you Eve, eee | etme Ge rence in the jack-rabbit infested 


dealers can supply you with W. L. in giving to the con- States of the West, and, I believe, little 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more | sumer the equiva- a eid at <0 in the Es ' 
in San Francisco than they do in lent of the price is known o 1em in the East. 


New York. Insist upon having W. L. [Paid for the goods. A given area is chosen to be worked 
Douglas choco with the name pir Catalog Free. at a specified time, and from sundown 
satel pales camped on the cole to dusk is the hour, usually. At the 


Do not take a substitute and pay end of this area—usually across a road 
extra profits. Order direct from President —rabbit wire is stretched. Perhaps two 


the factory and save money. 767 pe iy eg hundred feet away more rabbit wie & 

fastened to the fence on one side of tlie 

road, ready to be drawn across to form 

the fourth side of this “pen,” when the 
rabbits have been driven in. 

Neighbors go out—usually about a 

















evi TEAL 


A Cash Offer for [00 eeady Storty 
Cartoons andPhotographs |) —s quipF To CHELSEA 





Cash payment, from $1 to 85, will promptly be 








made to our readers who send usa eartoon or photo- | — also =|mile from the pen—and form a semi 
sraph accepted by The Outlook. Cartoons will not | © ©=AN INTERESTING COLLECTION | circle. Each “driver” is armed with a 
be returned. | Kach one should be marked with | | of ORIGINAL PROSE & VERSE _| stout club, and at a given signal all start 

name and address of sender to assure payment = : ‘ 
if accepted. Photographs should be sent with return by WRITERS UNDER SIXTEEN -|through fields or sage-brush, working 
ponte inclosed. tics ; blished i The _| toward the pen. Long before they reach 

e yi oO see e eS) cartoons ubiishne . . 
your local papers, and the most interesting and | | CHELSEA PUBLISHING CO. || the pen hundreds of rabbits, frightened 
newsy pictures you may own. | Dieter. ss . « « Mine Bed Mew I from nee sage-brush PETERS, Hite 
Put Eprrors or Pur OuTLUOK 2 1} Royal Hospital Road, Chelsea, London, 8.W .3, Eng. 3 ie towned the _— Other hundreds are 
381 Fourth Avenue. New York : Telephone Kensington 6650. =| killed by the men with the clubs as the) 
: , ¢ American visitors to London to vive 2) 80 through the sage-brush. 

DARTMOUTH ALUMNI LECTURESHIPS : Get a z Finally, as all of the drivers ciose in. 
a ne uh mm | the fourth side of the pen is closed, and 











the men with their clubs slaughter the 
imprisoned rabbits. A successful drive 
means from two to five thousand rabbits 
killed. 


Towards the Great Peace 
By Ralph Adams Cram, LL.D. 


Dr. Cram’s message is that the “ Great MAKES DIRTY . 
Peace” must be a peace of the spirit, CANVAS SHOES | {il The morning after the drive the dea: 
resting upon faith, and exemplified in CLEAN &WHITE rabbits are hauled away on hay-wagons 
right living. $2.50 ourcxtyeasur | {i | by the ranchers. 

date teatee te A wounded jack-rabbit cries much like 
sag tegen I a baby, and it really does take a West 


erner who has seen crops disappea) 


1. veolWAITE CANVAS 
The Spirit of the Ma en 
— = almost overnight to join a drive. 
Common Law We drove early one evening past a 
By Roscoe Pound To Clean White Canvas Shoes beautiful acreage of alfalfa. The placé 
sp 4 4 ig - . nfl *. at | 
A constructive, non-technical book for hiffemore’ was not fenced with rabbit wire, an 
the general reader, by the Dean of the Vi ° je S there were literally hundreds of ears 
{ Quick White sticking up in that little patch. Three 

















Harvard Law School. 82.50 ‘ 

_ ee Is Superior evenings later we drove that way again. 

Use Whittemore’s W hite Heel and Edge Enamel for but there was not an alfalfa leaf to be 

SARERALL Snes Cease heels and edges. Albois a superior white pestecleaner. seen. The stems only were left standing. 
212 Summer Street Boston Whittemore Bros. Cambridge, Mass. . P a - ¢ . EGG 
Shoshone, Idaho, " a . 
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BY THE WAY 


“ HE town of Fairport is excellently 

located on the shores of Lake Erie 
for the business of bootlegging,” says the 
“Woman Citizen.” But the town has 
elected as its Mayor the youngest gradu- 
ate of the Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Amy Kaukonen, and 
bootleggers must beware. She “calmly 
appointed herself to all the offices at her 
command: as chief of police she arrests 
bootleggers; as expert chemist she ana- 
lyzes drugs; and as a board of health she 
pronounces against them.” Her motto 
is: “I will do all in my power to make 
Fairport a spotless town.” And the 
“Woman Citizen” says that under its 
new Mayor Fairport is certainly due to 
be a shining thing. 


An amusing account of the prepara- 
tions for the coronation of King George 
is given in the “Century” by Joseph 
Pennell, who illustrated the scene for 
one of the London newspapers. The 
master of ceremonies, the Earl Marshal, 
nearly lost his temper over the awk- 
wardness of some distinguished partici- 
pators in the rehearsals, and, Mr. Pen- 
nell says, snapped out at Lord Kitchener 
in these words: “You may know how to 
direct men, but you don’t know how to 
direct yourself. Turn round the other 
way. Don’t turn your back on your gra- 
cious sovereign!” Another functionary 
was displeased with the way the choir 
boys shouted, “Vivat, Georgius Rex!” 
and rebuked them thus: “Is that the 
way you cheer your king? If you boys 
ean’t cheer better than that, I'll go out 
in the street and hire some whocan.” At 
the ceremony itself these boys, it is un- 
derstood, did not fail to lift their voices. 





Overheard in a Bronx bookstore: 
Customer—“Have you a good book on 
etiquette?” Clerk (searching vainly on 
ihe shelves)—“T don’t seem to have 
that—what did you call it? Is it a hoy’s 
or a girl’s book?” 

“It was a railroad tragedy that gave 
the late Webb C. Ball, pioneer jeweler 
and general time inspector of the Official 
Bureau of Railroad Time Service, his 
greatest opportunity of service,” says 
the “Railway Age.” “On April 19, 1891, 
a collision occurred at Tipton, Ohio, 
between a fast mail and an accommoda- 
tion train, and, from the inquiry that 
followed,-it was found that the accident 
was due to defective watches in the 
hands of the train crews. As the result 
of Mr. Ball’s testimony, he was author- 
ized to inaugurate a standard system of 
time service for the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern; the system has since 
come in use on many large trunk lines.” 





“It is truly wonderful,” says the “In- 
dustrial Student” of Camp Hill, Ala- 
bama, “how quickly Alabama _ pines 
grow. On our school plantation we have 
practically as much timber now as we 
had twenty years ago, despite the fact 
that we have cut off several hundred 
thousand feet for lumber and have used 
wood exclusively as fuel, sometimes 
using nearly forty stoves.” The rapid 
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Prostatic and 
Bladder Disorders 


What a Noted Medical Authority Prescribes: 


“The drinking of considerable 
volumes of Paradise Water,” he says, 
“is of value in inflammations of the 
bladder and prostate, because it tends 
to wash out the bladder and _pros- 
tatic orifices, getting rid of many 
bacteria, also pus and other products 
of inflammation. It gives organisms 
less time to develop in the urine and 
on the mucosal surfaces. The action 
of Paradise Water here would have 
about the same effect as the bathing 
of any wound or inflamed surface. 


“ Paradise Water is especially 
beneficial in Bladder Disorders  be- 
cause it contains practically none of 
the calcium = and magnesium salts 
so abundant in hard waters. Cal- 
cium and magnesium are what result 
in urinary stones. 


“In Pyelitis (inflammation of the 
pelvis of the kidney.) the liberal use 
of Paradise Water is also of great 
value. 


“ Drink Paradise plentifully and 
exclusively for a month—at least 
one quart a day. This will enable 
you to demonstrate to your entire 
satisfaction its great value in the 
prevention and alleviation of these 


specific ailments. Also prove its 
buoyant, up-building effect upon 
your general health.” 


Paradise comes in cases of 12 
quarts, 24 pints and 36 half-pints. 
Natural or Carbonated, both de- 
licious tasting. At your grocer, or 
order direct. 


PARADISE SPRING Co., Brunswick. Me. 





FREE HEALTH LITERATURE 


No. 1-RHEUMATISM 
— Arthritis Deformans 
—Rheumatoid Arthritis 

Arthritis 


No. 2—KIDNEY DISORDERS 
—Bright’s Disease 
—High Blood Pressure 
—Heart and Arterial Deterioration 
No. 3—DIGESTIVE DISORDERS 
Feeble Digestion 
Acidity of Stomach 
Intestinal Autointoxication 
No. 4—BLADDER DISORDERS 
Prostatitis 
Pyelitis 
Also ** The Story of Paradise Spring,’ giving this 
wonderful water’s history for a hundred years. 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Paradise Spring Co., Brunswick, Maine 5 
Send free of charge ‘* The Story of Paradise Spring.”’ 
also the following Specific Health Literature : 


(Check the ones you want) 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
WM i cideaaeasnase Pee er ree 
Dh. Ma OE Bi Basin: desin:cees Setacxas 


ee ee 49h dior eeia inv ae 


PARADISE WATER 

















A glance at our new illustrated catalogue will convince you 
that we are giving wonderful values this year — bechuse 
prices are much lower than in 1921 and the Quality 
femains the best. The book is yours for the asking. 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO, 41 RK. R. Square Waterville, Me. 








& Warre Mountain Refrigerators 
py A 5 “The Chest with the Chill in It”’ 


Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use 

‘*in over a million homes ”’ 
Easy to clean — economical 
durable and efficient. 
Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send for 
handsome catalogues and booklets. 


Maine Manufacturing Co. 
Nashua, N. H. Established 1874 
Look for the name WHITE MOUNTAIN 
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Breaking Construction Records 


Since 1920, faced with the were added to underground and 
greatest demand for service in submarine lines in 1921. New 
telephone history, the Bell System underground duct totaling 
has surpassed all previous 11,000,000 feet was constructed, 
records for the installation of this representing approximately 
new telephone equipment. In 300 miles of subway. 69 new 
the last two years more than central office buildings and im- 
1,000,000 additional stations portant additions were com- 
have been added to the system pleted or in progress, and new 
by construction. This is equal to switchboards with a capacity of 
the entire number of telephones many thousands of connections 
in Great Britain. were installed. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new _ This equipment added to the 
poles were placed—enough to Bell System, great though it is 
make a telephone line from New 2 volume and value, represents 
York to Hong Kong. The but a small part of the vast 
aerial wire put into service in Property which enables the tele- 
the same year, 835,000 miles in phone on your desk to give the 


all, is enough to string 60 wires S€rvice to — you are ae 
on such a telephone line. tomed. And to meet the in- 


creasing demands for new 
1,875,000 miles of wire, en- service, the work of construction 
closed in 1,500 miles of cable, goes on. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 











To Summer Resort Proprietors 


The Outlook will devote a special section in its spring and early summer 
issues to advertising of summer resorts, tours and travel. This will 
appear every week during May, June, and July. The issue of May 
24 will be the Annual Out-of-Doors Number containing articles on 
vacation subjects and illustrations especially selected. The correspond- 
ing issue of 1921 carried 198 advertisements of hotels and resorts. 


WRITE US EARLY AND WE WILL BE GLAD TO GIVE YOU COPY SUGGESTIONS 
Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











BY THE WAY 
(Continued) 
growth of trees under the semi-tropical 
conditions in some of the Southern 
States is one of the factors that are 
making the South a rival of the West 
as a lumber-producing region. 


Congo mothers, according to a_ re- 
cently published book entitled “Wild 
Bush Tribes of Tropical Africa,” count 
off in an amusing way the fingers of 
their babies, instead of their toes as 
American mothers do in the jingle 
“This little pig went to market.” The 
Negro mother sings: “The thumb says, 
‘I’m the master of the lot;’ the fore- 
finger says, ‘I’m the sign of danger:’ the 
middle finger says, ‘I’m the tallest of the 
crew;’ the third finger says, ‘I’m not far 
behind—a bit more and I’ll cateh you;’ 
and the little finger says, ‘Ah, but I’m 
the hope of the town, for a town without 
a little one is no town at all.’” 

Congo maxims, as quoted in the above- 
named book, are often as sententious as 
our own proverbs. Here are a few: 

After the lie is told vou wake up to 
the consequences of it. 

No one spies on another for good. 

Foolishness often precedes wisdom. 

An animal that can't climb a tree 
shouldn't trust its money to a mon- 
key. 

If you have a good drum, play it 
where it will be appreciated. 

The hasty man catches the snake 
in the middle (and so gets bitten). 

A bald-headed man cannot grow 
hair by getting excited about it. 

Anger never teaches any one. 

All who travel in the rain get wet. 

A beast ‘too strong will break the 
net, 

Those who hope to win -against a 
common enemy should not fall out 
among themselves. 

Patience catches a dozen thieves. 

Every town looks well built from a 
distance. 

It takes a lot of salt to make an 
elephant tasty. 

Too much luck drives one mad. 


In the race for supremacy in tr ns- 
atlantic liners the honors are ow 
earried off, according to an article in 
“Shipping,” by an Italian vessel, the 
Conte Rosso, an oil-burner, which vill 
make the voyage from New York to 
Genoa in nine days or less. She has been 
decorated by Italian artists, though built 
in Scotland. She is characterized as 
“excelling all liners laid down since the 
war both in speed and in the luxury of 
her passenger accommodations.” 


Murphy, the foreman of the railway 
repair gang, went to the office to report 
a slight accident to one of his force, so 
a railway journal says. He got a blank 
and proceeded to make out his report. 
He was getting along all right until he 
came to the space headed “Remarks.” 
After staring at it a while he beckoned 
to the clerk, who asked: 

“What’s the mutter, Pat?” 

“Well, sor,” said Murphy, “ye see it 
was Bill’s big toe he hit wid th’ ham- 
mer, and it wudn’t luk well for me t’ 
write down th’ raymarks Bill made.” 














